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New y ork. 


LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c 
Sedans rasse 20, Dresden. 
CAPERTON, 
f LAMPERTI. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE 


Representative and assistant o 


New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; F nmeergag oe: 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence Jresden, 
Germany 

‘Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 


pupils desiring to study with 
y her 


asse 17 G. B. LAMPERTI 


tive, and I advise 
me to be preparec 


Dresden, 





Sedanstr 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


155 East 18th Street, 


New York 





The voice formed and leveloped; the art of 
singing taught; thod after the purest Italian 
sc hools : a bad voice made good, true and beautiful 


HENRY FLECK, 






Conductor Haas lem Philharmonic Society of the 
f w York 
Address: 100 Ww. 125th Street, New York 
FRIDA ASHF ORTH, 
al Instruction 
135 East 18th Street, New York 


>SC 1 acta IN, 


Pianis 
zky nachod 


Classes. 


Miss FRANCI 


Also Chamber 








*t, New Y 


{ West 7Iist Stree 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Instructors, 


{6 Park Avenue, near 91st Street 


New York 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
Ba 
\ ( ur -~ 
{ 4 . \ t k 
EMILIO BELARI 
1 8 v Hths on New y 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 





GANS, 
Pianist. 

Theory and Vir 

165 West 48th St., 


NATHAN 


zil Method 
% New York 


n Piano, 


Pupils i 
Studio 


MILDRED MARSH, 


Pianist. 


MARIE 


ted number of pupils 


pUp? 
New York 


take a lin 
Steinway Hall 


Will 


COOMBS, 


Mr. C. WHITNEY 





Cl h of the Holy C 
s0ns a pra e £ n 
finest e Spe 
study of sic and 
voices 
Addres 44 West 20th Stree New York. 


KARL, 


Jratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Mr. TOM 
Concert, ( 


Residence-Stud 18 West 75th Street, New York 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 
Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry s) and Direct- 


or of M Madison re renue M. E. Chi 


1sic at 











Oratorio, ¢ oncert and Vo 
Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and7 k 
JOSEPH B. ZELLMANN 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Song Recitals. Vocal Instructor 
} Ww York College of Music. 
Studios: 1668 Le xington Avent 1e, New York. 
Wissner’s, 539 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 





Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD 


Studio 4, 3 East I4th Street 


MMe. 
New York 


CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 


Solo Tenor and Singing Master 





Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, C 
Church. References Dorothy Morton, 
le Levde, Marie Stori Neal McKay, &c 
Vocal Studio 138 5th Ave (Hardman Bld 


New > York 


LILLIE D’ANGELO BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING, 
Diploma. Scholarships. 
Studios: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS. 


and [2d Street 


Albany, Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Address The 


| THE MISSES ADELINA anp 


HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 


Instruction in Voice and Piano. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 
9 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 4 o'clock. 
Tuesdays and Fridays 10 to 4. 


CARL Le VINSEN 


Authorized representative of the 
FLORENZA D'ARONA Method. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


a’ CHARLES LEE TRAC cy, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


WM. HL RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
8 East 22d Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 9th Street, New York 


HE INROTH, 


of the Ascension 
Instruction, 


CH ARL ES 


With the 
Organ and 





Harmony 
12 West 11th street, New York 
ND DUNKLEY, 
Harmony and Composition 
Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Al 


FERDIN 

Piano, tong 
bany, N. Y¥ 
Mr and Mae. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 4th Street New York 


GERRIT SMITH, 

Organist and Conductor 
63 East 52d Street ; South Church, 
cor. 38th Street, New York 


Studio: Madi- 


son Avenue, 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


HOWLAND 
Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor. 
Can be engaged by Amateur Societies. 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York. 


DELAVAN 


Choral, 


PERRY AVERII.L—Baritone. 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 Central Park, South, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 

Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., New York. 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—O . 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 149 East 2ist St.. New York 


MAX BENDHEIM, 
Vocal Instruction 
Studio 98 Fifth avenue, New York. Reception 
hours 11-12. Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Satur- 
day. 


A. FARINI 
Vocal Studio, 2 
2to4P.M 


23 Irving Place, New York. 


Reception hours: 


ALEX. RIHM 


Voice Culture. 


Mrs. 
(Mezzo Soprano). 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 
Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
Studio: 286 South 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 
Knickerbocker Building, 


Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students, 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
P. & H. Carr! Directors. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 


104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J: 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


ANNA HOFF MEISTER, 


Primary Tone Production. 
Berlin, W 


Singing, 


Potsdamerstrasse 66 III, 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS. 
American Baritone. 
Concert and Song Recitals. 


Oratorio, 
501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Studio: 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 338d Street, New York. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
Instruction in Pianoand Theory of Music 
pupils: Steinway Hall 
150th Str New York 


Studio for non-resident 
318 East 


Personal address eet, 


Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 


CIS FISCHER POWERS, 
Voice Culture 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York 
New York Season, November 1 to May 1 


FRAN 








Denver (Col.) Season May 10 to October 1, 1898 
EDWARD M:. ott RH(¢ JFER, 
Piano In ction 
MUSICAL COURIER, New York 
15 North Broadwa Y kers y 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Studio 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Violin, Piano, 
. Residence and 
535 Washington 


BARRIET VICTORIN YE WETMORE, 


PONiur. FLORENZA p'ARONA. 


Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction 
256 West 71st Street, New Y« 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 

Steinway Hall 
New York 


Studio 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 
Contralto. 
Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. 
421 West 57th Street, New York 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory 
For particulars address 


50 West %th Street, New York 


FLEMING 


Baritone, 
Concert and Oratorio 
227 West 34th Street, 


GEORGE 
New York 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS 
Voice Culture and Singing, 


121 West 42d Street, New York 


SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 











Instructor of the Viol 
Pupil of and highly recommer by 1¢ lat 
Jacques Dont, the great vio ag e 
Formerly with the Bos and 
Thomas Or I 
String Orchestra Class meets Mondays, 8 P.M 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
janist, 
Pupils accepted. 
Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15. 
11 East 59th Street, 


Edw. Mollenhaver om of Music. 


The eminent violinist Ep MOLLENHAU ER, Director 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano 
Zellman, Singing 
W. F. T Mellesheuer, Violin and Harmony 
Hans Dreher, Painting 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 
1668 Lexington Ave. 105th St.), NBW YORK. 


New York City 





(near i 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto. 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA 
and CARLOS A 


ew” Opera, 


BENIC DE creed 
DE SERRAN 
Piano 


Concert and Oratorio, 


Instruction. 






MOTT. 


INSTRUCTION, 


ALICE GARRIGUE 


VOcAL 












































































The Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street 
New York. 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 





Piano, Harmony, Composition, &« 
163 West 121st Street, New York 
RICHARD T. PERC\ 
Concert Organist and Accompanist 
Organ lessons at Mar ble ¢ vlleg at ( r 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th St 
Studie 1402 Broadway, New York 
WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor Oratorio, Concert, Salon 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER 
Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 
Irganis Ch J a ( apel 
rrinity | Nev he Art 
Breatl Ad } Street 





Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
Voca Teacl 


Stud 120 Fif New York 
















































































Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS \ 
Pianist, Musica 
rM { l a 
1 " 
Mr. a Mi THEO Ie ) 
ALBERT GERAR RS 
S 649 é t 
» 
J DON HOLE 
\DI LEWIN¢ 
( € Pia 
Steinw 
F. W. R yR¢ 
S rk GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE 
The 
S 4] Pa 
CAROLINE M 
M HELEN I H PLS ino 
Miss ELISE I PHRO 
M » So 
Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI 
\ ( 
Muse. LENA DORIA DI NI 
Lead y a I ne 
aumous FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
» I or (ea i 5 ils 
6 iF \ y - 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE 
Vocal Ir ) 
York 
Mme. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY 
Teacher of Singing 
Hint \ M Singing Me | 
1211-12 Hall, Ne York 
Special Rate c . eo 
Miss MAUD MORGAN, 
Harp t 
I gston Place, New York 
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METROPOLITAN ([OLLEGE oF [Music 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
9 & 21 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
DUDLEY BUCK, President. 
JOHN C. GRIGGS, Director. 
W. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 
By special arrangement 
Mr. GEORG HENSCHEL. 


will receive a limited number of pupils at the 
College studios during the season. For dates and 
terms address the College. 





Mmusg. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocai Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 





CARL BERNHARD, 


Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York, 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use Ars voice as well as ‘hose of his 
pupils."—Georg Henschel. 


ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 128 East 76th Street, New York. 





ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Com t-Pianist. 
Pupils nnpet AS omposition, Harmony, Piano 
Interpretation. 
Studio : maT. rail Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
113 West 8th Street, New York. 





J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, 
between 18th and 19th Streets, New York. 
Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


FRANK SEALY, 

Organist New York Oratorio Society. 
Conductor Newark, N.J., Madrigal Club. Instruc- 
tion—Piano, Voice, Theory 

Room 10, 9 East 17th St. ‘New York 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York. 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 


Sic6nor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 51 West 35th Street, New York 





FRANZ BEL LINGER, 


Baritone. 

Vocal Instruction. Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Mending of Breaks. — Lamperti-Milan Method. 
dress: hme, Ind. 


THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 

487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
offers the greatest advantages to piano pupils 
| Fall term opens September 1 Prospectus mailed 
| on application 
Faculty: HENRY TAYLOR STAATS. Director; 





May Vincent Whitney. Edgar C.Sherwood, Frances 
B. Lynch, Autoinette Fuller Cox. 
Marion A. Chitty, Secretary 


Miles. YERSIN, 


AUTHORS OF THE 
PxHono-RuyYTHMIC METHOD FOR FRENCH Pro- 
NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 
Tue Parker, 123 W. 39TH St. New York. 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 


Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





CULBERTA MILLETT, 


Vocal Instruction, 
318 West 56th Street, 
New York. 


J. J. BERGEN, 
Solo Tenor. 

Second Collegiate Church, New York ; Washing 

ton Street Synagogue, Newark. For engagements 

address 135 West 44th Street, New York 


HARRY WHEELER, 
Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Voices educated strictly in the Italian school. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Cc arrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. 
Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 


PAUL HAMBURGER 
Violinist—Instruction, 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 23 West 112th st., city 





Miss LILLIE MACHIN 





| 
Certificated pupil of 


WM. H. PONTIUS, 
Dubuque, Ia 
Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor. 
Summer Schools: Clarinda, la., July 7 to 28; Moun- 
tain Lake Park, Md., August 2 to %. Resumes 
in Dubuque, Ia., September 12 


CARL HAUSER, 
Violinist. 
Instructor ; AL, Theory ; Instrumentation 
Ensemble Piayi ing. 
MUSICAL coummn. or 1364 Lex’ton ave., New York. 


LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 
Vocal and Piano Studio at 387 First Street, 





Brooklyn, N. Y. | Organ. Theory Lessons. 


GEORGE SWEET, 


SAMUEL P WARREN, 


Vocal Teacher, 
1208 Carnegie Studios, 


Signor Vannuccini West 57th St., New York. 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Vote Production and Art of Singing 
burch, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 


Studio : Pouch Gallery, 
o. 45 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York. 


Solo Organist 
Studio: 112 West 40th Street, New York 








THe VIRGIL PIANO SC 


Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, pirecTor. 








29 West 15th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





HOOL, OPEN 


ALL 
SUMMER. 




















MUSIC TAU 


VOCAL. Theory, 
Chamber 





THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director, **%isted by the most artistic and com- 


PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Instruments. 


Catalogues Free on Application. 
The Eppinger Conservatory will be open all summer. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Organist and Choirmaster St. James! Church, 


For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 


Paris. 


Paris. 


COMPRENEZ BIEN UE CHAQUE FOIS 
or. L’'ATT geet DES LECTEURS EST | SCHOOL FOR gy N 
LEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D'UNE EMIL BERTIN, 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- | 1° Regisseur de la Scéne de l’Opéra Comique, 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR Stage Practice. In Caste. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DEDEBAT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Superior 
table. Comfortand care. Chaperonage. rench 
and Italian Conversation. 

30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 
School of Piano. 


Maison-Musicale, 35 rue des Petits—Champs, Paris 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


eet ia cares -| I 


PAUL LHERIE, 


The Celebrated Baritone. 


Opéra Comique. Italian Opera Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

Italian and French Methods. 


69 rue de Douai, Paris. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete couse. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scene. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate 

30 rue St. Petersbourg. 


M. MANOURY, 


Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Exercise— ay 
13 rue Washington, Paris 
Near Arc de Triomphe. 


INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 
107 Ave. Henri Martin, PARIS. 
COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
Languages— Music 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste 
Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 


M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Ameterdam, PARIS. 


Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE 

PIANIST. | 

Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Faicke 
. ks English, German and Spanish. Address, 

avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 





MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME. 
M. and Mme. LUREAU-ESCALAIS, 


for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 
52 Faubourg St. Honore, 
gear rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 


Practical School. Singing. | 
| 


Special Study of Répertoire. 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian 


Mm. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Paris. 





| FRAU SELMA NICKLASS- 
KEMPNER, 


Concert SINGER. 
Professor of Singing at the Stern Conservatory 
— - Formerly Vocal Teacher of Crown Princess 
Stephanie of Austria. 
P. MARCEL, Von DER HEYpsTR. 4, BERLIN, W 
Professeur de Chant 

Auteur du Guide du Chanteur 

14 rue de Rome, Paris, France 


MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 
PIANIST, 
Address, 81 Leopold street, Munich. 


ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 


Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- 
sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 





M. FIDELE KOENIG, 


Cuer DE CHANT A L'OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


FRANCE. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


St. Germain en Laye. 


MADAME SALOME, 
21 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir. Mut. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
che Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York 


Berlin W. Germany, 
Noliendort-Pietz No. 6. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort aranteed the year round. 
Nota von a ut a Home. Bells, Elevator,| C/ B. HAWLEY, 
& 


Bathrooms, I ~ , : 
Composer, Conductor—Vocal Instruction. 
— —- Special training for Concert, Oratorio and Church 


Choir. 
MARIE SASSE, New Studio : 261 Fifth Ave. cer 28th St., New York 


Officier d’Instruction Publique. 

De l’Opéra, Papis 
Creatrice of Tannh&user and |'Africaine. 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian. 
Specialty made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 
3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 


SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 Broadway, New York 


JULIANI, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 
torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. 
(PARC MONCEAU), 48 rue Fortuny. 


VICTOR CLODIO, 
Of the ThéAtre des Italiens 
Vocal and Operatic Studio 
Italian, German and French 
111 Hast 59th Street, New York 





MR. AND Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Instruction. 
Voice, Violin, Piano, Coupecitice and Ensembie 


Pi 
Studio: 131 Weel seth Street, New York. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 

898 rue de Prony, 

Parc Monceau.) PARIS 





petent faculty. 


GHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 
Music, Ensemble Playing, &c. 


“A Paulty Technic is the Common Cause of the General Pailure of Piano Players."’ 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE, 
A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 

The Technic-Klavier provides a new, superior and thoroughly scientific means of both Technical 

and Musical development, and at the same time insures far more rapid and sure progress in Piano 

Playing than is possible by any other means of study. New Term begins on Wednesday, Jan. 20. 

1898 (Instruction in German and English). Examination and Entrance days, Monday and Tresday, 

Jan. 4% and 2. Hours, 10to land 8to6. Prospectus descriptive of Method and Instrument (German 








or poh sent free. Personal explanations of same daily, 9 to 6. Interviews with Director by 
appointment. Rerlin. Potadamer Strasse (Private Str.) 121 K. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 


represent both in exterior finish 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical . 
profession and the public. FZ 









"il 


791 Tremont Street, 











7. CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


BOSTON. 





STERLING 22tes 


High Standard of Construction. 
<==_DERBY, CONN. 

















NEW YORK,—Continued. 








CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 


Master of Singing. 


Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 





SAMUEL B MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 


Italian Method. Tone placing and oe a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


| Mrs. 


LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON 


Concerfs and Musicales. 
| 


GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
Soprano. 

Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio. 
Address: “The Lenox,” 2 West 36th St., New York 
WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 

Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
26 East 23d Street (Madison Square), New York. 








Soprano. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 
Voice Development. 
Address: 158 West 54th Street, New York. 








DDRESSES or 








Musicians, 


Musical Organizations, 


Music Clubs, 


Music Managers, Etc., 


CAN BE SECURED AT RATES. 


APPL_y 


N. O. P., BUREAU 


THE MUSICAL COURIER, NEW YORK. 


Musical Societies, 
Singing Societies, 
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CLARA E. MUNGER, 
Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copiey Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratori 


io. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 





Mage. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, been and Composition. 
French School. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~ 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 


Delle Sedie } Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. French Language. 
Steinert Ha!l, Boston. 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS. 
Harpist. 
uare 


7 Park 
Daudelin School of Music, 
Boston. 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


CARL FAELTEN, DIREcTOoR. 
Second regular session opens September 12 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ and Harmony. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE VIRGIL CLAVIER SCHOOL of Boston. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION ONLY. 
Virgil Method taught. 


H. S. WILDER, Director 
355 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 





BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 
Vocal Instruction. 
42 Main Street, WORCESTER, Mass. 





Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—200 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 
Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
SOPRANO—Care MUSICAL COURIER Co., New 
York City. 


JOHN HERMANN LOUD, 
Organist. 
Concerts and Organ Openings a Specialty 


Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. Associate of the 
Royal College of Music. Organist and Choir- 
master at First Church, Springfield. 

Address, 45 Mattoon Street. Springfield, Mass 





Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio : 60 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Keceiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 4 Gramercy Park. 





FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 
Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty, 
Address 30 East 234 Street, New York 





MODERN PALACE SCENE 


FOR RENT. 

Entirely new. The scene is painted in an ex- 
travagant manner, is very suitable for special oc- 
casions, benefits, &c Would make a fine setting 
for Rosedale, Camille, Erminie. Can be had for 
either a long or short period. Terms moderate. 
For full particulars address 
L. W. SEAVEY, Walton Ave. and E. 140th 8t., New York, 

Telephone : 753 Harlem. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 

Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
% Elgin Avenue Cates, w. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal Coll of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S. W., London. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 


and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’s COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


CHARLES W. SINKINS’ 


Telegrams—" SINKINS LONDON.” 
German Representative : 
CONCERT-DIRECTION JULES SACHS, 
Berlin, W**, Winterfeldt-Strasse 11. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of Londoa, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 

taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Readin, (instrumentals, Choral, Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 


— &c., given. 
from £1 oe 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 
s 


t ve ° 
Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary 
By order of the Committee, 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


The Berta Grosse-Thomason School for Piano. 


Studios, Brooklyn: 
300 Fuiton Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason was educated by 
and was preparatory teacher for Franz Kullak, 
Berlin. 





FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Andreini), 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedic 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
—— practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
moderate. 





FELIX JAEGER, 
Cond uctor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street, New York. 


TOBIAS WESTLIN, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony. 


Brooklyn Studios: 390 Sackett Street 
New York address: Mason & Hamlin. 








EMMA K. DENISON, 
Vocal Instruction, 
138 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York. 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Stamford, Conn. 


HUGO LUTTICH, 
Solo Violinist and Instructor, 


76 East 93d St., or Steinway Hall 
New York City. 








DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bec D 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
ag = Pablo : Seonaate. 
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PARIS, June 2, 1896. j 
Bertioz.—Continued 

Je suis dans ma soixante et uniéme année; je n'ai plus 
ni espoirs, ni illusions ni vastes pensées; mon fils est 
presque tonjours loin de moi; je suis seul; Mon meépris 
pour limbecellité et limprobité des hommes, ma haine 
pour leur atroce férocité sont a leur comble, et a toute 
heure je dis a la mort “quand tu voudras!” qu’attend-elle 

donc? 3ERLIOZ 


ERLIOZ was the sort of man that if he promised 
slate pencil to a child in a primary school, so great 

was his desire for the straight and decent and well regu 
lated in life and so tender his sensibility for the feeling of 


disappointment in any human soul, he would have 


walked miles through snow and wind, and even miss his 
dinner, in order to keep his word 


One thing he could never understand in his life was 





why the most de tful promises were made to him 
often without suggestion or expectation un his part, and 
yet pass away as mist before the sun without accomplish 
ment 

Instances are numberless where out of the darkness 
of anxiety and solicitude in regard to some pet project, 
like lightning out of a dark cloud, came some utterly un 
expected proposition, promise or invitation exactly in line 
with his highest hope, made by king, director, printer, 
treasurer, carpenter or candlemaker even. Once made, 
however, by some strange fatality, either with or without 
excuse, reason or further reference, the light faded, the 
hope died, the promise was not kept 

I do not recite the cases through dread of the depressing 
effect on my own spirit and through tear of adding de 
pression to some brave soul which needs rather encourage 
ment and brightening of mood. I refer to the fact only 
to suggest to some of those easy-geing, good-natured 


promisers of earth the pain and desolation that may be 


wrought by their thoughtless and inconsiderate amia 
bilities, and that difficult conditions would be much better 
if left without their phantom aid 

* + * 

In sarcasm, fine pointed and biting, full of the point of 
instruttion of philosophy, of pity for the weaknesses he 
scourged, Berlioz had no equal. In dwelling upon the 
idiotic superficiality of a crowd led away by no matter what 
panacee properly held before them, he writes: 

“Ah, good people, how touching is your joy! How 
amiable your enthusiasms! What poetry in your sports, 


f things; 


what dignity, what grace and beauty in your joy « 
what discrimination, what appreciation in your taste; what 
soundness in your judgment? Ah, yes; the critics have 
well said, ‘Art is for the masses!" ” 

“Tf Raphael has painted his divine Madonnas it is surely 
because he knew so well the exalted love of the masses 
for the really beautiful and for the ideal If Michael 
Angelo wrought from the bowels of marble his immortal 
Moses, if his powerful hands have elevated to art a sublime 
temple, it is without doubt in response to that necessity 
for grand and pure emotions which torment the souls of 
the multitude. It is to feed their poetic tame that Tasso 
and Dante have sung! Ah, yes; surely cursed be those 
common works which the masses do not admire: for if the 
crowds do not admire it is because value does not exist; 
if they despise it is because things deserve to be despised 
if they condemn by their whistles the work or the author 
who has been wanting in prospect before them, if he has 
wounded their grand intelligence, offended their tender 
sensibilities, he should be led to the stake!” 

And in expressing himself thus Berlioz was not per 
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sonal; he was breathing the grief of all great souls who by woman on earth could compare with that result if 


had suffered to enlighten the earth. He was voicing the were so. What a career for a woman that; what a heaven 


feeling of thousands of maligned creators who had brought 
joy and beauty into life, was pleading the cause of the 


hosts of noble pioneers who had torn hands and feet in 


cpening up the roads to the Promised Land before un 
grateful and complaining publics 


1 + + 


A peep into the volcanic temperament of Berlioz in first 


youth even may indicate the suffering of which he was 


capable when later the real troubles of life came upon 


him Describing one of these moods of violent “lone 
someness” which used to seize upon him, he says 


I do not know 


1 


his strange but real trouble. Perhaps an illustration may 


help in it. If you place, for instance, a cup of water under 


ad i 


beside it a cup containing sulphuric acid, at the moment 
when the air is withdrawn by the pump the water under 


the glass begins to stir, to move violently, to boil—to 


evaporate The sulphuric acid absorbs this water 


steam as fast as it emanates, and on account of the heating 


properties taken off by it, the portion of water which re 


mains in the bottom turns to a block of ice 
(Anyone who has never experienced the pangs of sepa 
ration, the throes of lonesomeness by separation from the 


one person on earth, and the abyss of emptiness which 
absorbs life tiself with absence, may read the above 


score of times without finding anything there but words 


and punctuation marks. The others close their eyes overt 
hot tears and press their hearts close against the great 
heart of the great composer who “got it just right.”’) 
Well,” he continues, “it is something like that, this 
frightful sensation of solitude and loneliness. Emptiness 


seems to surround t ire chest. It seems as if my 


, ; , 
heart under an irresistible force were going to break by 


expansion. The skin of my entire body becomes burning 
and pa nful I want to cry out aloud to call together 


friends and acquaintances, even those banal and indiffer- 


1 and console me, to prevent me 


ent ones, to guard, deter 


from being destroyed, to prevent my life from being 


blown to the four points of the universe! The idea of 
death does not come It is not that Suicide would be 
insupportable. One does not want to die. Far from it 
One wants to live. It is a prodigious appetite or aptitude 
for happiness. One would give a thousand times more 
energy to life. One is exasperated by guarding this power 
for happiness without application It seems as if one 

uld not be satisfied by the most immense joys, devour- 
ing and furious, in line with the incalculable sensibility 


for happiness with which one is endowed.” (I should say 


he did get right 

[his state, however, is not the ‘spleen That comes 
later It is inevitabk 1] boiling of blood and heart 
and brains, this efter scence this evaporatiol with 
draws the heating properties, the being becomes con 
gealed—iurns into a block of ice t is awtu 

‘Even when quite calm suffer much from this vague 
lonesomeness, especially the Sundays of summer Every 
one seems to be happy lat iway t 1 ipsence The 
idagio of symphonies of Beethoven, certain scenes of 
‘Alceste’ and Armicde al ir from Telemaco,’ the 
Champs Elysées of ‘Orphec these and some _ other 
things serve to exasperate this trouble, but at the same 
time to carry antidote, one is relieved, consoled. On the 
other hand, adagios of other sonatas, I phige nie en 
Tauride,” & provoke and « usperate without help or 
consolation The cold of the tomb is in them; the lir 1s 
heavy, the heaven gray with clouds, the north wind sighs 
plaintively through 

“In fact there are two sorts of ‘spleen One is iron 

railing, mocking, violent, excitable, hating and hateful 
The other 1s taciturn ind sf mbre when one demands but 
inaction, quiet, silence, sleep For one afflicted with this 


st, the ruin of the world would not matter, would not 


move I have sometimes felt as if I wished the whole 

earth were one bomb full of powder, and that it were 

given to me to set the matcl nd blow the whole tning 
se 

up 


It would be something to know if in case Berlioz had 


really married the girl who got into his heart and who 


haunted his life from its opening davs to its close, and 
that she had been to him a good wife—not simply a sweet 
good woman, but a wife in the entire sense--had maintained 
for him the ideal of het ith hicl he was possessed 


would he have lost much of the disturbing and harmful 


turbulence of his colossal disn-«sition Would he have 
lost much of the power to suffer? Would the cycloni 
explosiveness and reaction have continued to exercise 


itself, to writhe, to plunge, to devastate and mourn, or 


would it have settled down into strong, steady, forceful, 
powerful, equalized, happy effort enveloped in content, 
fed by happiness, inspired by incessant love? 

No one will ever know Ore would give much to 
know What a “career” for the woman if it were so! 
What a career, what a reward, what a crown, what a 
queendom! No career that woman has ever had, no re 


nown ever won, no result ever achieved, in any other way 


yw to describe or give any idea of 


rlass bell adjusied to a pneumatic machine and place 


what a paradise! But no one will ever know 
’ * * 


It is a singular thing to remark how much of the Irish 


nature was in Berlioz. His thought was full of [rish ide: 
feelings and colors Irish poetry, scenery and literature 
impressed him deeply. He quoted incessantly and wrote 


alter Thomas Moore betweer whe s¢ nature and hi there 


seemed to be a strong tie. It was not his wife who made 


him Irish. It was rather the Irish in him that made him 
gravitate toward het Indeed, his consummate passion 
for Shakespeare was but a flower of Irishism in him, for 


Shakespeare temperament is all Irish, not English 

It would be interesting to know what accident of past 
existence, or, perhaps more properly, what past accident 
of existence, led to this strong tinge of Celtic blood in the 


veins of this wonderful man 


Appreciation of Singing Artists and 
Teachers of Vocal Music. 


By CLARA BRINKERHO! 


Read tn May to the Music Teachers’ Association of Philadelphia 
by their President, Miss M. Virginia Peck, of that City, Artis 
and Teacher of Distinction in that City May 3, 1508.) 

N order to appreciate the work of the teacher of song 
| e, we must learn what is expected of him and his 
pupils. My own opinion is that the mere virtuoso singer 
does not stand in such a high rank im art and science un 
less he also took grade for the higher studies as fitted for 
teaching, as the teacher does who, having the great gift 
of song voice, has listened to the broad impulses of mind 
and heart, to do good rather than gain great fame in the 


concert or operatic field for his entire life 


Very few singers could teach as we do who hold it as 


the grandest vocation life affords, and have consecrated 
ourselves to it and turned our face from the beckoning 
hands of Gold and Fame A modest income is all that 


can be expected by a great teacher, because he cannot 


and will not teach a great many. Why? Because a tired 
teacher may easily become an impatient teacher or an 
indifferent one. Before he or she can gain fame by teach- 
ing they must have spent many years in reaching this high 
position and have taken’ great care to guard their own 
voice—their prime exemplar—needed every day to form 
pure tone in the ear of those pupils whose privileges have 
been few for listening to artistic tone of the highest order 
or the noblest phrasing 

But, as I said before, in order to appreciate the work 


learn 


and vocation of the teacher of song voice, we must 
what is necessary for him to know and have at command 

First of all, he must study deeply the physiology of the 
voice, in order to -develop and correct voices, for many 
have defective tones, arising sometimes from Impe rfect 
conditions formed from diseases common to all children 
The commonplace teacher will know that the voice does 


but that is all, 


not appear to have good or pleasant tones 
and still have no idea what to do in such a case or what 
could have caused it 

Probably there is less known of or about measuring the 
breath or entering air into the lungs, which is to pass out 
into tones measured bv the superior vocal cords, than 
1 


any other action necessary in the art of singing: not be- 


cause it 1s difficult, but because so many people are ig 
norant of the automatic or involuntary control which is 
natural, but has to be taught by voluntary act to the mind 
not only permitting it, but directing the air to enter with 
freedom into the lungs but also the force and direction of 
the current driven out has to be formed into different 
notes, tones and semitones of the musical instrument 
called the human singing voice in vocalized breath. This 
depends also upon the patency or preternatural opening 
of the air passages, the alteration in the shaping of th 
glottis, not the mouth, for formation of vowels. ard sim 
ultaneously in bucal cavity, the instantaneous changes 
therein, and exceedingly delicate, of mouth, palate and 


larynx required by the consonants in rious lancuages 


ind their peculiar energy and accent 





This it is which causes what we call methods and schools 
of singing; also the confusion arising from thi t. that 
one rarely meets either a mau or i woman \ 
how to make even five letters of the alphabet They car 
say them, but in singing that is not enough Tr rder to 
produce beautiful quality of tone you must rn the 
ilphabet by form, vowels and consonants, see the lors 
of the vowels as they are, if true, by the ear When you 
have done that you will kn W ill the timbres of the voice 
and all the means at hand you | n them, for just 
measurement of breath for singing and all the expression 
the cultivated mind can give to music in song, with a high 


appreciation of the beautiful work done by the great 


teacher of singing, as well as the virtuoso or artist, wh« 
















J. H. KOWALSKI, 


CELEBRATED VocaL StupIo, 
Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 


Cuicaco, Tit. ILL. 





FRANK T. BAIRD, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
Chicago, II. 


34 Monroe Street, 


Frederick W. Carberry, 


TENOR. 
Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Mme. JOHANNA HESS-BURR, 
Voice Coaching—Repertoire. 
FRANK S. HANNAH, 


Business Manager. 
Suite 1015-1016 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 








Mme. RAGNA LINNE, 
MARCHESI METHOD. 
Oratorio—ConcerRT—SoOnG RECITAL. 
uimited number of pupils accepted. 
Kimball Hall, Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
D. A. CLIPPINGER, 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Room 40 Kimball! Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


HOL MES COWPER, 
220 Wabash Avenue, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 














ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicage Musca og, si 


College Building, 202 Michigan Boulevard, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, 
Louis FALK, 
HANS VON SCHILLER, 
WILLIAM CASTLE 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 
Ctalogue giving full information mailed free 
upon application. 


Musical Directors. 





SIXTEENTH YEAR, 
1996-1897. 
Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 


FOR THE 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLayING. 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 





Mr. and Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 


Lecture recitals on Opera, its Origin and Develo 
ment; illustrated vocal examples from the 
earliest epoch. Kimball Hall, Chicago, II. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of‘ “Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
“Complete Musical oy ae 
” “Music as a Language,” &c., 
Personal or correspondence lessons in knoll 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


WALTER SPRY, 


Director of Conservatory of Music, 
Guam QUINCY, ILL. 
Piano and Organ Recitals. . . 
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SOME CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 






KATHARINE SPEAR GORNELL, 


Park Hotel, 


eee CONTRALTO. eee 





Chicago, Ill. 





“AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. DRAMATIC ART. 


Catalogue mailed free. 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, ALLEN H. SPENCER, 
GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, Piano; KARLETON HACK- 
ETT, NOYES B. MINER, RAGNA LINNE ; WILHELM 
MIDDELSCHULTE, Organ; JOSEF ViLim, Violin; 

243 Wabash Avenue, care 


Kimball Buildiag, 243 Wabash Avcnuc, ll 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
ADOLPH WEIDIG, Composition, and thirty other 
superior instructors. 
GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, Piano. 
ViLim TRI0:} JOSEP ViLim, Violin. 
Joun KALas, 'Cello. 


of American Conservatory. 





Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Iu. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY Piano. 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, . Vocal. 
CLARENC E EDDY, Organ. 

olin. 


JACO OBSOHN * on 
PRED RIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 


GOTTSCHALK _ 
LYRIC SCHOOL, 


INCORPORATED. 
MusIcAL AND DRAMATIC ART. 
L. GASTON GOTTSCHALK, Director 
Isabella at 
46 & 48 Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Catalogues sent upon application. 


MARIE LEWANDOWSKA, 


Only teacher in Chicago representing 
GIRAUDET, 
72 Auditorium ys Ata a lll. 








JEANNETTE DURNO, 
Concert Pianist. Teacher. 


Three years with Leschetizky. Management 
Mrs. G. B. Carpenter, Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


| HERMAN L. WALKER, 


Pupil of SHAKESPERE and SBRIGLIA. 
TENOR. 
Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium Building, 
CHIcaGo, ILL. 


‘THOMAS TAYLOR DRILL. 


Basso. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Song Recitals. 
Vocax INstrucToR. 


No 57 Kimball Hall, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


Mrs. GEORGE BENEDICT 
CARPENTER, 
Director of MUSICAL ARTISTS. 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill 


ANNA WEISS, 
Late of Vienne Conservatory, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Suite 905 te 905 Steinway Hall, Chicago, II. 


Studio: 





Season 1898-99, 


HARRISON CONCERT 
ORGANIST. 
St M. 6, Ray 
ur ts "= and 
Wabash Ave., iain 
CHICAGO. instruction. 





SHERWOOD PIANO SCHOOL. 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Director, Steinway Hall, Chicago. 
Special inducements are offered to beginners, who may be assured when commencing their 
studies here that they will never have to retrace their steps, but that their progress will be steady 


and certain. 


goes out into the world, a power and a stay, to be there all singers of good attainments, who often 

rewarded by its praise and appreciation. help themselves out of dilemmas which writers place them 
One of the most noted teachers in New York, also a in. Composers who do not sing and rarely 

concert singer, told me that one of her pupils had such phrase are often in error in this particular by their poor 

bad enunciation in English that she could not let her sing choice of words. Many of the words used 

anything but Italian. ‘Why, she is not an Italian,” I said; not vocally fit, or have too many syllables for 

“why do you not teacher her to sing .well in English? 1 If the writers knew that every vowel is the 


Mr. Sherwood’s methods of technic, touch, phrasing, ~~ ?irrcccrcns etc., 
produced wonderful results, are exClusively used. Send for 
WALTON PE 


which have 
KIN. Secretary and Manager. 


MR. SHERWOOD created a furore by his wonderful playin 
His playing | in other large cities this season has aroused the utmost 
by critics, the public and musicians to be the greatest 


each and give recitals as usual at the Chautauqua 
Assembly from July 11 to August 13. 


in New York City last June. 
enthusiasm. He has been ae ae 
American pianist. Mr. Sherwood will t 


(N. Y.) 


endeavor to 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, 


CONCERT AND RECITAL PIANIST. 


at the meeting of the M. T. N. A 

























having control over the living body and soul instead of 
galvanized facts or theories thereto 
The younger doctors are coming into our profession, 


but it will take them a long while before they catch us up, 


and I know that I shall not be alive to appreciate it when 


his 


they do. Even Dr. Guilmette was very doubtful of 
talent for teaching women. The greatest writer on the 
voice in modern times was Dr. Segond, of Paris. To do 


this great work he studied very hard to be a professional 


singer, and sang with opera and concert singers under the 


















suppose you teach her how to pronounce Italian, do you’ pression through its timbre or tone quality—the 

not?” “Oh, yes,” she said, “but that is different. Why, of which we put like a perfume through our song voice- 

she has so many faults in English I cannot get her voice they would not give us so many dull vowels or too many 

to come out at all.” short vowels, which have dryness in tneir tones, not 
Now. that is exactly where the majority of teachers having a tone quality for the uplifting of the soul. The 

stand to-day. They have not learned [:nglish, or Ameri- difficulties have to be known for teaching this high 


as some of them like to call it, at all, be they teachers 


can, 
of singing, teachers in schools or teachers of elocution 
On this latter study I feel even more astounded at the 


desire expressed by many to continue in this cloudy ig- 
norance., 

member of the National Association (a new 
one); did not that there 


feeling that one could not touch upon methods of learning 


I am a 


therefore | know was a general 


in detail, only in generalities—one of the older and prom 
inent members told me so. It would have been, there- 
fore, quite indecorous for me, a new member, to have 
offered a few words as to how necessary it was to teach 
people the alphabet forms of a language, and where and 
when the tongue should move. and where the home ot 
every vowel impinged, where the home or root of a 
diphthong started, and where its vanish closed till it 
sounded as one instead of two vowels. And yet I say 
there is no pure tone without this care, and the care of 
attack for consonant sounds also. If people knew they 


with tongues instead of having 
they would laugh to 


had to sing and breathe 
them forced down and lamed by it, 
scorn such methods of vocal teaching. 

Let no one fail in appreciation of the English language 
in song, for when it is well studied and well selected by 
its laws of prosody, there is none more noble and dignified 
should be offered for blank 


rhythmical ideas that can 


or more singable. Prizes 
verse for music only; 
give the meaning of song music with special literary value. 


by 


also fine 
its votaries, acts, 
Very few of them 
Poetry is an art of 


Literature is an art of itself, and, 
one would say, as a very jealous art. 
ever study music or care for singing. 
itself, yet can come under this head when it is poetry for 


reading; but for singing it has laws well understood by 








art in singing before it can receive its due meed of appreci- 
I beg of you to do all you can for the appreciation 


it as 


ation. 


of artists and teachers of art. Consider a great and 


noble profession. 


I will say here, we cannot do 


however much we can do, 


as much for ourselves as do the great body of connois 
seurs and amateurs who uphold us. They carry such 
great weight of opinions, not formed by their great skill 


of music perhaps, but by God-given love of 


and appreciation of its own inner knowledge 


in the art 
song-voice 
of its soulfulness and glorious power for the human mind, 
Almighty will in rounding out the 
love and 


and its fulfilling of the 
crudity of mankind by fitting them for the highest 
good. 

Thanks to them for their glowing encouragement! If 
the critics do not like us, we cannot help it. Occasionally 
one may overhear rather unkind remarks about the 
Well, it would be more reason- 
able to rail out about the prices doctors and lawyers ob 
tain when their talent is once recognized. We. like them, 
must spend many years at great cost in profound studies 
acknowledged 
In my time I have 


all the great writers on the voice, as well as all 


“five- 


dollar-an-hour teachers.” 


and different languages before we can be 
as great artists or teachers of singers 
read nearly 
the new little ones who are trying what this singing voice 
Long told them 


Mackenzie, 


ago I 


Morell 


is and what its registers mean. 


and the world such grand men as Dr. 


Dr. James Knight, Dr. Barlow, Dr. Seguin and Dr. Car! 
Merz could understand me, and said the demonstration 
of the living voice and its control by will of its owner 


with this knowledge of 


must be 


over the voice and its structure, 
its synchronous action by the needed muscles, 
more correct than any study made in anatomy, the singer 


name of Salviani. I have not heard of Dr. Muckey doing 
this, although one lady told me that she was his pupil in 
singing, and asked. me in my studio if she might stay and 
hear a pupil sing. I said: “Certainly, if you pay five 


dollars for it, 


listener. 
the 
her with my 
learned 
Marchesi 
when she 
should. The 
she does 


model tone.” 


not 


pupil make 


through 


and the 4 


upil is willing to have you for a 


and then you will hear 


You will hear all I say, 
attempts. Then you will hear me show 
own voice. Now, as the art of singing is 
the ear, you will have had a lesson 
always charges anyone who enters the studio 
is teaching her class, and it is quite right she 
examples are given by advanced pupils, as 
sing herself and cannot therefore give a 


I do not quite understand why a doctor, or professor, as 
he is called, cannot be satisfied just to be a scientist and 
nothing else. It is a good deal, too; he can talk to us 
about vibrations and how many there are to a given pitch; 
but, as I said to one the other day, and did, too, that I 
could make him feel as many vibrations as I chose, so 
that every nerve in his body would respond to what I 
sung or said, and that would be nothing more than a 
string of words like these, for instance: “Five times five 


are 


denial, as the 


by the tones and thrilled by them 
nobler import, 
and will obtain quite 


twenty-five 
scientist could not hide 


: five times eight are forty.”” There was no 
that he 


is if they were 


was touched 
words of 
which means to say that a true singer can 


as much control over the tones of 


his or her voice as an organist upon the organ who is 
master of its manuals and stops. He calls for stops that 
he knows by name for his combinations; we call on 
timbres to act for us, to represent all we think or feel, 
which we have obtained from the vowels—our stops— 
because we are really masters of song. 


As 


Guilmant 


is really a great organist and great mu 


sician, whoever hears him will appreciate his mastery over 
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THE SPIERING 


the organ, but he has not yet learned to turn his French 


speech organs into English. This remark makes me re 
member that the cultivated singer is expected to change 
his organs of speech several times in one evening, if a 
concert singer, or at various times sing whole operas in 
different tongu from his own, and sing them equally 


well. People are so untaught they do not know that every 
word sung on the tage should come to the singers 
automatically and without thought. That is to say, if 
one studied the part in Italian, and naturally in the Italian 
school of singing, I say, if he has to change his language, 
another method has to be taught him so as to fit the 
words, recitatives as well as arias. Now, the critics find 
fault with his (the singer’s) voice; they do not like, o1 
their ears do not like, French sounds. This was the case wit! 
Adelina Patti. She learned to sing Gounod’s “Romeo and 
Juliet” in Italian and was very familiar with it. Gounod 


begged and pleaded with her to sing his opera in French 


in Paris, but that onsented with many fears to do 
Gounod devoted three months to teaching it to her. and 
when it was done, in my estimation, the French school 
and language did not suit her face any better than it did 


her throat, which no longer uttered Patti notes. The 
mouth was opened enormously to get noise notes (Calvé 
sings them) “Alas!” I said, “poor Patti! she is losing 
her beautiful voice \nd even her face had an unhappy 
look. Of course her ear suffered. When she sang again, 
two weeks later, I hardly dared to go to hear her for fear 
she would not sing the music of “Traviata” that I had 
heard her sing at Covent Garden so beautifully But 
thanks to the automatic so finely laid in by Maurice Stra 
kosch, her then teacher, she sang it here as beautifully in 
the Italian school as ever, with the lovely Italian words 
The power to sing in so many languages equally Well 
has never been surpassed by any singer as the art of Jean 


lf, but being 


de Reszké, which is not only superb in its 
ruled by the old Italian method, he does not lose as much 
by the change of language as most opera singers would 
in an opera like the “Cid,” by Massenet, or “Siegfried” in 
German. When we give this artist his due we will ask 
where can we find another singer of tenor roles so varied 
who gives so much pleasure in all the languages he sings? 
True appreciation will answer we cannot find one who has 
so many great gifts in one person, and as a standard of a 
true artist Jean de Reszké’s name will shine and stand the 
highest of this period and T hope he will soon come again 
There never was a moment that he was pretentious: his 
presence and influence in any opera company would be 
of great benefit to art and to the ensemble of artists there 
Is this true or merely my individual opinion of him? 

after having listened to Tamberlick. Roger, Niemann, Salvi 
Tiberini, Sbriglia Wachtel, Stigelli, Reeves and Mario 
(of whom I made a long study) and also hosts of others 
since then. I would like to hear from anyone who knows 
where are the tenors, American or any other nationality, 
ready to take de Reszké’s place in the roles he sings and 


plays with such grace 





QUARTET. 


One of our prominent journals objected to this tenor 
having high terms. Well, why not? English speaking 
people have always paid a great deal of money to singers 
if they liked them. We have no honors, like the (zar, 
to fasten upon the breast, but we have appreciation, and 


the only way this country can show it is with money, and 


I am sorry it is so. Money is the criterion here. “What 
does it cost?” is the question asked when taste and skill 
do not inform the questioner without asking The cost 


makes it good and valuable, not intrinsic value, as it does 
in so many other countries where singers like to serve 
for the cultivated appreciation offered, even if less money 
is paid for the artist's services 

The unknown, audible murmur of appreciation in this 
ountry, which is given by the Latin races and others 
, 


abroad, is the incense and inspiration the singer loves 


One is sure he or she has pleased long before the time 
for vehement applause would be permitted 

Before closing this paper upon appreciation—due ap 
preciation to the works and work of others in music—it is 
n my heart to say a few words upon what we owe to 
ourselves and our self appreciation as teachers We need 
it for the self respect we owe to ourselves and for the sake 
of its author and its end, but not for vanity or self con 
ceit. Recognizing cvr work as great, dealing with mind 
and soul, and one that binds us to our race and especially 
to those of our noble artist and teaching profession in 
song and music, we realize that by its essential nature 
we should see it so We know music is the exquisite 
1a lofty design is written 


workmanship of livine hand an 


ll to read—in a legible hand. Therefore let all tremble 
in applying it to ignoble uses or sell it into an ignomini 
ous bondage ’ s it become any mortal of our race to 
be blind « to truth? Their vocation, if rightly ap 


preciated, weuid teach them higher things and induce 


them to prize themselves and the profession of music as 
worthy of the highest respect, having the highest attrib 
utes of mankind They need no distinction such as re 
quires subservient homag« Having kissed the hand of 


Truth, can mortal be admitted to greater honor here? 


Our reward is within us 


A Waft of Music of the Future. 


W. L. Tomlins, the Londoner who for twenty-thre« 
years has been director of the Apollo Club in Chicago 
and who has made a unique fame in his training of 30,000 
children’s voices, gave a decidedly “advanced” talk on 
music before the Twentieth Century Club last night 
Chis is the first highly trained and successful musician to 
step forth from the ranks of the technical in art and de 
clare his belief that we are only on the threshold of the 
knowledge of what music may be and must be in the 
spiritual uplifting life of the world. He perceives that as 
modern conditions of work are making the millions of 
men more and more cogs of the great industrial machine 


something spiritual must be brought actively and deeply 


ADDRESS: 


P. V. R. KEY, Secretary, michigan woutevard, CHICAGO. 


into the life of mankind in our Anglo-Saxon countries 
This perception is prophetic of an increasing need and of 
its satisfaction. Music is the religion which finds an in 
stant response in men of all creeds, no matter how hat 
dened by money-making or how seemingly degraded by 
repeated and ever-recurring failures 

[It would be difficult to make a complete report of the 
talk of Mr. Tomlins, varied with objective illustration, 
rapid, magnetic, full of fire and spiritual conviction. Bos 
ton has heard of old how Mrs. Barrows, with her rapid 
stenography, has been known to report an address by 
Phillips Brooks, and how once upon a time she reported a 
rapid German speaker, turning his German into English 
as she went along. It would be interesting to have such 
a glass held up to reflect an expression of this devoted 
nature in these first days of Mr. Tomlins’ entering upon 
his national and international work of bringing musi 
into a closer and more spiritual relation to life rhe time 
will come when his name and fame will rank with that of 
Froebel and the few great educational leaders of the race 
who have understood the necessity of bringing the spirit 


that giveth life into the work of educating children 


The music-hungry masses are ready for any such up 


lifting service \ few will understand him wherever h« 


goes as the apostle of a creed which has here been only 
hinted. But the religion of brotherhood is surely voiced in 
song, and the London born and Chicago bred William 
L. Tomlins is the prophet of that universal faith.—Boston 


Transcript, May 13, 1898 


A New Secretary Appointed 
On account of the death of Mrs. Charles S. Virgil Mrs 
F. S. Wardell, of Danbury, Conn., has been appointed 
vice-president, pro tempore, of the Eastern Section of the 
National Federation of Women’s Musical Clubs. All cor 
respondence relative to this section should be addressed 


to her 
A Chorus of 700 Soldiers. 


One of the agreeable features of life at Camp Townsend 


is the singing of some seven hundred soldiers under the 
direction of Private Oscar Bendix, who is a brothet 

Max Bendix, the Chicago violinist Ir. Bendix orgar 
ed the chorus a few weeks ago, and has had frequet 


rehearsals 
Last Wednesday the soldiers’ chorus gave this progran 
in the presence of all the officers and men in camp 
Stars and Stripes Forever S 
Chorus 


Song, Remember the Maine 
William Edison 


Medley, In Camp Bend 
Messrs. Edison, Jabl, Tyler and Long 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean Shaw 
Chorus 
Violin Obligato Handel 
Oscar Bendix 
My Country, "Tis of The« ; Carey 
Chorus 
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and foreign candi 
Apollo Club let 
of the 


benefit of those domestic 
fur the conductorship of the 
to the identity 
Tomlins has ceased; it is 


Wild 


F' IR the 
dates 

said that speculation as 

Mr. 


it be con- 
ductor who is to replace 
now generally known that Harrison M. has been 
elected. 

That the selection is a favorable one to the generality 
of musicians is undoubted, as Mr. Wild has always shown 
himself in the welfare of the artist, and 
therefore likely to lend his influence where possible to the 
benefit and betterment of our home people. The 
tion is also popular with the male element of the 
Club, Mr. Wild invariably demonstrated 
sterling qualities, his capacity for work and thorough and 
mastery of detail being almost equal with his 
A scholar and a man of broad, 
of the highest calibre—such is 


Apollo Club. 


interested local 
selec- 
Apollo 
because has 
complete 
profound musicianship. 
liberal education, an artist 
the new conductor of the 


Mr. Wild will, however, follow in the wake of a man 
whose intense forcefulness of character and original per 
sonality have exercised an extraordinary influence over a 


who will tenaciously cling to 
accustomed for many years 


will not readily ally them- 


number of members 
old traditions and 


Tomlins, 


vast 
the 
to the leadership of 


who, 


selves to a new conductor. Mr. Wild. is a strict disci- 
plinarian, shown by his able management of the Men- 
delssohn Club, with its sixty members, and also by the 


excellent results obtaining at Grace Church, where he has 
given so much satisfaction as organist and 
The work done by the choir is of a high standard and is 


the finest choral work in 


conductor. 


certainly without exception 
Chicago. 


oe. 

It must be remembered that the only newspaper advo 
cate for the appointment of Mr., Wild for the post of con- 
Apollo Club was THE MusicaL Courier. 
matter was under discussion every 


ductor to the 
At the time .when the 
name was suggested but that of the man who had labored 
for years with interest in his art, who had achieved fame 
as a musician, and who had, moreover, the merit of being 
a Chicagoan. 


* z * 
As it was at the World's Fair, so it is at the Omaha 
Exposition. But one month has elapsed since the aus- 


picious opening of the exposition, and already a state of 
exists in that inharmonious body, the 


scramble as to who shall 


disruption musical 


department. It seems to be a 


obtain the spoils. There is a popular impression pre 
vailing here in the musical profession that the entire 
managerial personnel is in a state of collapse, but it seems 


this is wrong, as Miss Officer has control. A _ con- 
siderable amount of criticism has been made with reference 
to the alleged big sums paid by artists for commission 
and advertisement, several expressing strong disapproval 
of the entire policy pursued at Omaha. 

Some of our Chicago people made an excellent impres 
sion on the exposition audiences, George Hamlin, Frank 


King Clarke, Mrs. Fisk, Miss Osborne, Holmes Cowper 


FEILDING ROSELLE 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO. 


Oratorio, FPestivais, Concerts, Recitals. 
Address care Musical Courier, New York. 


—— 





Mr. Carberry and Mrs. Wilson all receiving most flattering 
—— n. It is Mrs. Wilscn 
“Isaiah” that she 
iain the younger members to achieve immense suc 
cess was Miss Estelle the contralto, 
In speaking of her performance Chas 


said by artists who heard 


sang magnificently. 
Rose, who possesses 


a beautiful voice. 


W. Clark said: ‘Miss Rose sang beautifully; she was 
undoubtedly the success of the evening.” 
Miss Julia Officer had the engagement of artists, and so 


far has given most of the work to Chicago musicians, and 
she also engaged the orchestra, under the direction of Mr. 
Mees. 

The following notice has been sent me, and is from the 
Omaha Daily Bee: 
The following 
Miss Julia Offtcer of the 


received from 
of the exposi 
-losed on Tues- 


has been 
Music 


communication 
Bureau of 


tion: “The musical festival of five weeks ¢ 

day evening, July 5, with a fine program of request num- 
bers by the Theodore Thomas orchestra. The audience 
expressed its appreciation of the work of the orchestra 


under the dircction of Arthur Mees by hearty applause 
and several handsome floral offerings. The choral works 
produced by the Bureau of Music of the exposition were 
as follows: ‘Fair Ellen,’ Bruch; ‘The Daughter of Jairus, 
Stainer; ‘Flijale’ Mendelssohn; selections from ‘The 
Messiah,’ Handel; the ‘Swan and Skylark,’ Goring- 
Thomas; ‘Barbara Freitchie,’ Jules Jordan; ‘Rose Maiden, 
Cowen, and ‘Isaiah, Willard Patten. The Sdiabion 4 
choral societies appeared in this connection: The Apollo 
Club, Chicago, William L. Tomlins, director; the Du 
buque Choral Society, W. Pontius, director; the Minne- 
apolis Choral Society, Willard Patten, director; the ex- 
position chorus, Thomas J. Kelley, director. The soloists 
were Miss Helen Buckley, Miss Genevieve Clarke Wilson, 
Miss Jennie Osborne, Mrs. Sophie Markee, Miss Anna 
Metcalf, Mrs. Katherine Fisk, Miss Estelle Rose, Miss 
Campbell, Miss Mabel Crawford, George Hamlin, 
Cowper, Frederick Carberry, Henry Stowe, 
Homer Moore, Frank King Clarke, Ed 


Sessie 
Holmes 
Charles Clarke, 
ward Kuss. 

“During July and August the exposition 
be given on the lagoon with chorus and band, 
with a few concerts in the Auditorium.” 


concerts w ill 
alternating 


* * * 


the the Congress of 


greatest success must be 


I am told that of singers at 
Musicians certainly the 
Miss Jenny Osborn. She was given the most prominent 
in Mr. Sherwood’s recital, and in the 
program immediately 
conducted by 


accorded 
place, namely, clos 
ing concert being placed on the 
after Mr. Sherwood’s concerto and overture 
the composer, Geo. W. Chadwick Miss 
obliged to respond to six recalls. 

I cull the following from Omaha papers: 


Osborn was 


Miss Osborn has a very smooth, highly cultivated voice 
It is strong and clear, and even in the pianissimo passages 
the enunciation was so clear as to be heard in the farthest 


corner of the auditorium.—Omaha World-Herald 


Miss Jenny Osborn has established a just claim to being 
reckoned one of the first vocal artists in this country. She 
received an ovation at the close of the great aria “Hear Ye, 
Israel.” So fresh and beautiful a voice is rarely heard.— 
Omaha Evening Bee 


Miss Osborn sang with much sentiment and beautiful 


Pennsylvania Gonservatory of Music, 
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INGLE, 


tone. She has a voice especially suited to this class of 


music.— World-Herald. 


Miss Osborn sang with a beauty of tone that was fas 
cinating. Her part does not afford any such opportunity 
for dramatic work as lies in “Hear Ye, Israel,” but it 
afforded her a chance to sing sweetly with once in awhile 
a pretty little climax. Miss Osborn did all that the part 
would allow her to do, and besides gave it the advantage 
of her own magnetic nature—Omaha Bee. 

Miss Jenny Osborn was given an opportunity to show 
what could be done in a lyric way by a voice which was 
essentially dramatic on her previous appearance Miss 
Osborn has worked her way to a pedestal whereon she 
commands great attention —Weekly Advertiser 

GEORGE HAMLIN 
“George Hamlin never sang better!” so artists returning 
from Omaha say of our Chicago tenor, 
re herewith given: 


and in proof of this 


a couple of notices a 


Mr 
his first solo, 
He has a sympathetic voice, 
im where other qualities 


Herald. 


Hamlin received a storm of applause at the close of 
which was sung with a great deal of feeling 
which would win favor for 


might be lacking.—World 


manner that 
has a strong 
compass 
which 
other 


tenor part in a 
enthusiasm. He 
and rich throughout its entire 
characterized by an artistic finish 
“T wish he had done it 


Hamlin sang the 
storms of 


George 
aroused several 
lyric voice, full 
His singing is 
never allows one to say 
way.’’-—Omaha Bee 


some 


x + o 


In addition to Miss Estelle Rose, who made such a sig 
nal success, another contralto, Miss Mabelle Crawford, 
was remarkably well received, the papers speaking of hes 
singing in enthusiastic terms Among others were the 
following: 

Miss Mabelle Crawford made her initial appearance 
before the exposition in the contralto role, and was 
warmly received at the conclusion of her aria “Ask of Yon 
Ruined Castle.” She has a magnetic mezzo-contralto, and 
sings with ease and taste and finish.—Sunday World 
Herald, July 30 

Miss Crawford was given an ovation at the end of her 


when words, music and voice combined to captivate 


andience.—W orld- Herald 


solo, 


the 


and created 
wel ome 


new singer 
ot been very 
artistic She is a re 
to the utmost.—Omaha 


Miss Mabelle Crawford was a 
the impression that she would 
before. Her work was thorough 
liable singer and was satisfactory 
Sunday Excelsior 
g in the alto part 
mezzo 


Miss Crawford was fortunate in havi 
truly fine solo. She strong, clear, 
zes toward and thereby gains 


possesses a 


one 
alto, 


soprano voice that verg 
a richness that it would otherwise lack. Her declamation 
is good and she scored decided success last evening 
Omaha Bee 

* * 

Harry J. Fellows, too, must there be something said 
for his artistic work at the exposition. The World-Herald 
said: “Harry Fellows showed himself a finished artist 
in the aria from ‘Faust.’” The Omaha Daily Bee spoke of 


saying: “Harry J. Fel- 


his work in most flattering terms, 


lows contributed to the program the famous ‘Farewell’ 
from the third act of ‘Lohengrin.’ His reading of the 
selection was one of the gems of the evening.” 
Hotmes Cowper 
Another of the Chicago singers obtained much praise, 


among other notices the following being received: 


Mr. Cowper is a tenor of great ability, who is remark 
able for the smoothness of his voice and the ease with 
which he sings. Flis voice is especially fine in the upper 
notes.—W orld-Herald. Omaha, June 14 

Mr. Cowper’s well-trained tenor was heard to excellent 


advantage, and his selections were heard with well-merited 





appreciation.—Omaha Bee, June 11 

Mr. Cowper is a delightful artist. His work always 
refined and of a high order. His voice ts a pure, sweet 
tenor.—World-Herald, Omaha, June 26 

Mr. Cowper. lately from London, is a happy addition to 
the small number of good tenor singers—Omaha Bee, 
June 14. 
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“ A most excellent teacher of Musical Theory. 


Classes for Harmony, Counterpoint, Orchestration resumed October 1. 


Applications to be sent to STEINWAY HALL. 





PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
<~—_ OF VOCAL SCIENCE. 


n to all students of singing. Special courses for teachers. For 
anon and full particulars address FRANK HOTCHKISS Os- 


BORN, 1308 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Summer Term: Asbury Park, N. J. 








THE H. W. GREENE 
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Best Teachers in all Departments. 


For Terms and Particulars address 


H. W. GREENE, 487 Fifth Ave,, New York. 








Stella Hadden- Alexander, 


PIANIST. 
Address 145 West 66th Street, New York. 





Summer address: Catawba Island, Ohio; 
Lakeside Assembly (Lake Erie), Ohio; Wolf- 
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so thoroughly musicianly that we feel easy when he be 
gins to sing.—The Excelsior, Omaha, July 2. 


Holmes Cowper, already a favorite, increased his repu 


tation on account of his skillful and artistic presentation 


of his number of solos.—World-Herald, Omaha, July 3 
os 


A new violin school, and one likely to vie with if not 
excel any in the States, is the Max Bendix Violin School, 
organized recently under the directorship of our famous 
artist. Mr. Bendix will have the assistance of several 
well-known teachers and will probably remove to the Fine 
Arts Building, where so many of the most prominent 
artists are to be found. The management of the school 
will be in the capable hands of Miss Mildred Webber, to 
whom all communications should be addressed. 


* * * 


When the usually reserved British critic makes pleasant 
comment on the work of a new singer it is worth quoting 
On the occasions of Mr. Clarke’s singing in London he 
was the recipient of much cordial praise from the critics 
on the best newspapers. Charles W. Clarke is now re 
established in Chicago, and in addition to singing at the 
Central Church is already engaged for two “Messiah” pet 
formances in December and the Mendelssohn Club in 
February. Festival organizers should keep their business 


faculties alert and remember Charles W. Clarke 


An artistic production of Liza Lehmann’s “Persian Gar 
den” is announced under the direction oi Frank Hannah 
Miss Jenny Osborn, Miss Edyth Evans, F. Carberry and 
Charles W. Clarke wiil be the artists, with Mrs. Hess-Burr 
at the piano 


In the American Art Journal appeared a letter from a 
remarkable artist, Eliza Mazzucato Young, in which 
tribute is paid to the extraordinary genius of Leopold 
Godowsky. As Mrs. Young is known all over the country 
as an authority her letter should prove of immense in 
terest 


Leopold Godowsky’s recital, given last night at the Au 
ditorium Recital Hall (the eventh of the series offered 
by the Chicago Conservatory), only confirmed what som« 
clear-minded and unprejudiced musicians had already de 

clared concerning this remarkable artist Godowsky 
stands on a very high point among pianists, whether the 
general public is ready or not to admit this fact. His ta 
ent, being of a particularly refined nature, is not easily 
appreciated by one who listens to its expression for 
the first time. We all know that certain manifestations of 
the great and beautiful, whether they be music, literature 
painting or sculpture, need careful observation before they 
are well understood. So it is with performers At the 
point where music stands to-day, the periormer seems 
sometimes to find himself almost alone and out of sight 
on the pinnacle, while a number of his listeners, who had 
followed him half way up in admiration, begin to wonder 
ind doubt, slacken the pace, and at last pause in discour 
agement. Warmest applause, even from the best audi 
ences, does not prove to day that the recipient of it has 
really reached the highest point of excellence; while a 
lesser degree of popularity does not necessarily imply 
that the artist is in any respect below the standard of 
others who are being made the object of a more extensive 
admiration 

The real value of Godowsky’s playing is yet seen by 
comparatively few. This is chiefly due to his thorough 
devotion to art, by which he seems to forget himself in 
his consecration to his artistic ideals and their interpreta 
tion. He never plays a single measure for the sake of 
applause, thus hiding, half of the time, the marvels of his 
technic, which, as a rule, can only be understood by those 
who are already acquainted with the pieces he is playing; 
some of which, from his pen, are still unpublished. I am 
able to give here an illustration of the fact. In the second 
part of last night’s program one of the numbers was Cho 
pin’s E flat Etude, op. 10, No. 11. This Etude, sweet in 
character, is nevertheless a nightmare to many players on 
account of its mercilessly wide-spread chords. The writer 
of these lines was once fortunate enough to hear Anton 
Rubinstein play this same Etude. His rendition of it 
was astonishing It was rich, flowing, grand; and it 
sounded so full that one could almost have believed the 
piece to be an arrangement for two pianos. Now, Godow 
sky’s conception of this Etude is quite different. Where 
Rubinstein discovered and displayed radiance and pomp, 
Godowsky saw gentleness and grace; the result of which 
view being that the Etude was brought out with such 
simplicity that many in the audience abstained from any 
mark of admiration, thinking the piece too easy! How 
many performers in the whole of the musical field have the 
courage of such self-abnegation? 

Not to make this a very long letter, I shall only try to 


INEZ Concert, Oratorio and Song Recital. 


GRENELLI, 


SOPRANO. 
For terms, dates, &c., address direct 


209 West 8Oth Street, New York. 








mention a few of the chief features of the program, though 
it seems difficult to choose. 

Schumann’s Sonata in G minor and Brahms twenty-five 
variations on a theme by Handel were rendered with all 
the breadth, brilliancy and power requisite for their ade 
quate interpretation The selection from the “Gotter 
dammerung,' arranged by Joseph Rubinstein, was given 
with a true fragrance of Wagnerian idealism. Then came 
several numbers by Chopin, and here | honestly fcel com- 
pelled to say that Godowsky almost seems to lift Chopin 
above Chopin’s own self. this may need some explan 
ation 

rhere have been in the past, and there are to-day, beau- 
tiful interpreters ol Chopin. very great planist ior 
nearly a half a century has felt the fascination of Chopin's 
nuse, and accordingly has devoted hali of his time to the 
study of Chopin's work rhe success oi not a few cele 
brated performers has mainly been due to their playing of 
Chopin. Now, here is a dangerous incline lhe Chopin 
characteristics that first impress one, and thus reach the 
largest number of listeners and students, are his sweet 
sadness, his elegance and his exquisite florid passages 
hese things have turned the heads of the people, ¢ 
cially those of the young people. Pianists, conquered by 
the enthusiasm of the public and (sometimes unconscious 
ly) by the money that accompanies success, have lavished 
this subtle poison right and left; and the influence of it on 
the public taste has been more disastrous than could now 
be said here. Again, Godowsky, in his presentations oi 
Chopin, has had enough manly resolve to renounce ce1 








tain intoxicating effects and bring out instead the purer 
ind highe: inspiration of that unique writer 

The tenderness of Godowsky’'s playing is never that 
ultra-sentimentalism, but is rather suggestive oi spiritual 
voices bringing consolation to human hearts. His sad 
ness is never weak or spasmodic; his brilliancy never 


trivial, and his power, which is very great 
\mong the ( hopin numbers given ia 
dowsky’s arrangements oi two of the Etudes (op. 10, Nos 


IS never savage 





night were Go 





1 and 5). These arrangements consist of an inverted and 
enriched combination, in which the left hand plays all the 
rapid passages and the right transiorms the accompani 
ment almost into a melody Ihe effect is most striking 

Liszt's sunny “Venezia e Napoli,” given with a warm 
serenc feeling that seemed to vring blue sky even int 
Recital Hall, losed the remarkable progran 

- > ~ 

The Gottschalk Lyric School h removed from 
Isabella Building to Kimball Hall. L. G. Gottschalk, the 
eminent baritone, will remain in Chicago for the sun 
mer term This is in respon to many out of tow! 
inquiries 

\ugust Hyllested is o to be found in Kimball Hall 
where he is just as busy as possible, having a regula 
summer class of teachers anxious to pursue their studi 
with him 

* * 

Preparatory to a busy season Mrs. Katharine Speai 
Cornell is taking a rest and steadily gaining ground to 
renew her profession. She is adding to an already ex 


tensive and attractive repertory and will be one of the 


leading singers in Chicago next season 


Ihe hall of the Fine Arts Building is nearing completion 
and will be ready at the beginning of the season Phe 


scheme of coloring and decoration is probably unequaled 


\merica As one prominent music publisher said 


The Fine Arts Building is the building of the West. The 


principal clubs are located there; ome very important 
contract recently made being with the Amateur Musical 
Club, of Chicago Fine art publishers, artists and 
musicians have now a building second to none in the 
country, and when both the halls are completed there is 


little doubt that it will be the artistic centre of Chicago 
* * * 


Miss Bertha Perry, a young lady of some considerable 
talent as a young pianist, a pupil of Godowsky, has gone 
abroad for a European tour. It is her intention to resume 
lessons there and finish with Godowsky on her return 

J. H. Kowalski’s quartet, which is known as the Gar 


den City Ladies’ Quartet, is to fulfill a month’s engage 


ment at Geneva and other resorts in Wisconsin Phe 


personnel of the organization comprises Miss Maude 


Dewey, Miss Minnie Currier, Miss Simpson and Miss 


Griewish 


Among other attractive singers now in Mr. Kowalski’s 


studio is Master Willie Brothers, who has a beautiful 


£0P0L0 GODOWSKY, ELLISON VAN HOOSE, 


RUSSIAN PIANIST, 
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viCK rhis young soprano has been requested to sing 


at several clubs and institutions 

> > > 
An artist under the management of Miss Mildred Web 
ber and one whose entertainment is quite unique is Miss 
Winifred Grey, a charming reader. Next season she will 
be heard in drawing rooms and will give five scenes from 
George Eliot’s “Romola,” three scenes from “The Mill 
On the Floss,” three from “Kenilworth,” and others from 
the greatest standard works. Miss Grey’s repertory is ex 
tensive and of the highest standard. In addition to het 
dramatic work she will give selections from Browning 
Aldrich, Bret Harte, Brander Matthews, Edwin Arnold 
Field, Dickens, Scott, &« \llied to a most charming 
manner and refined personality is much artistic percep 
tion, which will unquestionably make Miss Grey a popula 


lavorite next winter 


\t the dedication of the Illinois Building Allen Spencer 


was solo pianist and was telegraphed for from Omaha 
He played selections by MacDowell, Raff, Westerhout and 
Liszt’s Etude in D flat and “La Campanella.” He was 
the recipient of much praise in the papers for his excellent 
performance and there is considerable likelihood of his re 
engagement 

Mrs. Katharine Fisk was one of the most admired sing 
ers at the Omaha Exposition, the press being especially 
enthusiastic about her singing Notices coming to this 
office read 

Mr Katharine Fisk, the contralto, was in much better 
voice than when here before, and sang her solos ex 
quisitely. She is the most satisfactory contralto ever heard 
and her voice—big, warm and full of richness and 
color—was just the one for the auditorium 

She must have fully realized the composer's ideal con 
tralto. In the aria “Thou Wilt Keep Him in Perfect 
Peace,” the voice expressed perfect faith and trust and the 


deepest religious feeling She made her great success 
however, in the aria “The Lord Will Comfort Zion.” It 
was so finished, so artistic and the tone so full of emotior 


that it will long be remembered by all who heard her sing 








nothing could be more beautifully rendered thar 
sing phrase “Like the Garden of the Lord.”—Th« 

upolis Tir 
Mrs. Katharine Fisk found in the alto part music so well 
adapted to her oice and broad style that one would al 
think it had been written for her. It is seldom that 





one hears a singer capable of giving to a musical selection 
h a profound interpretation and representing it with 

uch a variety of musical and dramatic resources as Mrs 
| 


1ccess yesterday was instantaneous.—The 


Fac inger in turn was accorded liberal applause, al 
igh Mrs. Fisk was deemed the favorite, and received a 
torm of recognition after her first solo, while a handsome 
basket of*roses passed to her hands after her second aria 
Mrs. Fisk has several times sung before Minneapolis audi 

ences, and her recent appearance with the Apollo Club 

n one of its winter concerts was fresh in mind. Her voice 
seemed possessed of new beauty, and the lyric charm ol 

her first first aria, “Thou Wilt Keep Him in Perfect 

Peace met with ample delineation.—Minneapolis Tri 

bune 
Miss Mary Wood Chase has removed to the Fine Arts 

Building and will be ready to receive her pupils September 
15. Her ciass has assumed such large proportions that she 

has been compelled to engage an assistant, Miss Emma 

D. Miller who studied with Maas, in Boston, and with 


Oscar Raii, in Berlit Miss Miller has had very con 
siderable experience teaching and will work directly on 


the same lines as Miss Chase 
Tne Ittinois Music TEacHers’ CONVENTION 


“Only once in ten years shall the Music Teachers’ Asso 
ciation of Illinois meet in Chicago.” Thus it is prescribed 
And it remained for the Windy City to hold an Illinois 
Music Teachers’ convention without the music teachers, 
for assuredly no such small gathering (considering the 
enormous musical resources Illinois possesses) ever as 


sembled to do honor to what should have | 


een a great 
convention 

It is just ten years since the music teachers of Lllinois 
held their first meeting and formed the association at 
Kimball Hall 


Since that time meetings have been held annually at 


some of the smaller cities, and now on the tenth anni 
versary they returned once more to Chicago. The oppor 


tunity to show the musical status not only ef this city 
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Leo Stern, “’MULCIGAN, 
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Recitals, Organ Openings, Musicales. Broad Street Conservatory of Music. 
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but of the entire State of Illinois, was great, and they 
gioriously mussed this opportunity. In a city possessing 
at least 1,200 musicians probably not twenty regularly at- 
tended the various meetings, concerts and lectures (1 am 
talking about Chicagoans), while from all points of the 
State it 150 fully covered the number of 
visitors. 

The lack of local interest was not surprising, as ap- 
parently but little efiort was made to obtain it. That it 
could have been successiuily worked is undoubted. With 
proper management local pride could have been aroused, 
and there are hundreds oi musical people here who would 
have responded had the matter been brought to their at- 
The evil was in the number of conflicting ele- 


is possibie 


tention 
ments among the various boards. 

When the members of these were elected the voting 
waxed waggish, for surely it was an imp of mischief which 
decreed that certain names should come into such juxta- 
position. If one takes into consideration the peculiar 
sentiments which some of our prominent musicians enter- 
tain for one another it is somewhat startling to find them 
collaborating on the same committees and directorates. 
A glance at the eccentric arrangement of these names 
sufficed to show that no satisfactory result could be ob- 
tainable from these people, whose personal interests all 
lie in opposite directions. 

If ever there was a case of too many managers surely 
this convention afforded the strongest example. There 
were no less than twenty-five names on the various com- 
mittees, consequently it follows that there was no manage- 
ment. 

For whatever there was of success praise must go to 
Bicknell Young, who was simply indefatigable in his 
efforts to promote interest in the meetings. He worked 
heroically, with zeal and ardor, toward steering the con- 
vention to a satisfactory issue. Mr. Young would make in 
many ways an ideal president, as he is so thoroughly en- 
in his endeavors to make the Illinois Music 
\ssociation one of the greatest in the Union 

FLOREN E FRENCH. 


thusiastic 


Teachers’ 
(To be continued.) 


New Spanish Phrase Book. 

William R. Jenkins, New York, has just published a 
handbook of Spanish words and phrases for the use of 
the officers and enlisted men of the present war. It 
small and light and may be carried in the pocket or knap- 


is 


sack. 

Only the most necessary words are given, with their 
English equivalents, and it may well be of service to all 
those visiting Spanish speaking countries. 

Innes and His Band. 

Fred N. Innes and his band spent the week of July 17 
to July 24 at Schenley Park, Pittsburg, Pa., and played 
twice a day to immense crowds. Sunday night, July 17, 


the following ideal program was given: 





MCs 2 Cong auieneny <aewde ches weeered Lassen 
[wo well-known hymns— 
PORROED SEW Ge OR EGGS 5.60 cccusvscewecseses Mason 
ete oer er eee -—— 
EO LOM EOOE, TUGCNIINGs 6.6.05i6ccscscwiesde.s Gottschalk 
Second Tieimariah RRaGsody.. ..... oscscccccccccecses Liszt 


Fantasia on Foster's famous folksong, My Old 
Kentucky Home. 


OO eT Ee ee a 
Spring song (for reed instruments).........Mendelssohn 
Tg ee ee Innes 

(New. Published for piano solo by 

John Church Company.) 

England to America, National Fantasia..........Baetens 

Trombone solo, Les Rameaux (Palm Sunday 
SN 55 35: ko. cnc cineca ct civitnach een teen Fauré 

F. N. Innes 

I EN ii piciiins + proiceme eee wre teken eee Wagner 


The newspapers of Pittsburg devoted a great deal of 
space to the Innes concerts, praising them in the highest 


terms. 





The Artists’ Future. 


N the Lonpon MusicaL Courier of recent date there 
is an excellent hint apropos of a benefit about to be 
given in London to an aged musician. 

The burden of the article is that while no one could be 
cruel enough to interfere with a work of benevolence, 
especially in an instance fraught with such excellent 
musical souvenir as this, still history is incessantly repeat- 
ing and reproducing itself. ‘The present field of activity 
is thronged with musicians of more or less merit, all 
marching toward years of incapacity, and it would be well 
for a little reflection on the part of the fairy godfathers 
and godmothers, as well as upon that of the prospective 
recipients. 

In view of the fact that the field 
is daily more and more thickly thronged with musical 
workers, the suggestion cannot be too highly commended, 
especially when so gently and considerately presented. 
In fact, in view of existing conditions, a strong accentua- 
tion of the idea might be permitted. 

The artistic temperament, especially the mediocre ar- 


musical of activity 


tistic temperament, is sufficiently disposed naturally to 
lie down upon anything that will support it. Petted in 
childhood, spoiled in youth, free-passed in middle age and 
benefited through the sunset hours—this has already set 
its mark upon the race, which its “artistic’’ relations pro 
tect from the label ‘dead beat.” The question is, In how 
far should this be educated? 

Earth should bow to genius, to creative 
sacrificing genius, to the true art disciple. 
difficulties through which great results may suffer, earth 


to 
Trapped in 


genius, 


should kneeling feed. 

But the herd 
communicants; people ambitious, striving, 
talented, selling their to the 
royally paid most of them when their wares are worth 


are common 
selfish 
bidder, 


great of musical workers 
and 


of wares highest 
while, and royally encouraged and well paid often when 
handling most inferior articles. 

Srought up in the legend of artist protection, they take 
to themselves the cloak of artistic laisser aller and push 
smiling and insouciant into the ranks. Not only so, but 
smiling and insoucient and wrapped in the legend of pro 
tection, they vaunt their weaknesses and flaunt their in 
capacity for thrift and forethought in the faces of more 
(Not all, but many.) 
There are 
the 


pendent and careful workers. 

All do not do this; there are plenty who de 
no more touching stories than 
heroic struggles of endowed souls with unforeseen and un- 
Side by side with them are por- 


on earth those of 
preventable misfortune. 
traits of insolent and grimacing pushers in artis.ic lines 
who boldly assert that the world owes them a li.ing and 
who defy all the logics of prosperity in their drive for 
the front. 

3ut there is another class equally numerous and more 
pathetic, which without assertion or self-confidence drops 
into the already burdened arms cf Fate to be cared for, 
which floats against the current, shuts its eyes when asked 
to look and see and move logically and be reasonable, 
and sigh languidly with half shut lids, “Ah, me; we are 


artists—we are not made to think!” 


There is another and very numerous class of artistic 
speculators, which stakes all to win at chance. It does 
not even ask for “tips” or demand the whereof of its 


hope. It does not look to see if it is in possession of the 
means to the speculation, or the means to 
“liquidate’”” when the “deal is closed.” It speculates be 
cause the “bucket shop” is good fun and because riches 
are fine—if won. 

‘By the time the wrecks of all these different illogical 
classes fall down into the funnel of Fate there comes to 
be quite a mass at the bottom, and those who undertake 
their interment or rehabilitation have their hands full—and 
will have their hands full if they allow feeling and im- 
pulse to run away with sense and reason. 

It neither hurts nor kills the artistic sense nor impedes 


continue 
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the artistic progress to be put on one’s thinking feet; to 


be made to plan, think, arrange, pay fcr, to demand pay 
and to work after the eternal principles of supply and de 
mand, production and payment, care, anticipation, pros 
perity of all individuals, groups and nations since the 


world began. 


Conditions are not hard on the artist to-day Never 
was a time when there was such demand, encouragement, 
petting, paying and opportunity offered to talent of all 


The day of attic and crust has departed. 
the 


kinds as to-day. 
The endowed man 
prize pig and blooded horse, fatted and groomed for the 
Nations rival each other in offering premiums 

standard of 


shares advantages of 


or woman 
course, 

The standard of encouragement raised, the 
condition should go with it. Except in case of sudden and 
unexpected misfortune possible to all men, should 


plan, think, devise and arrange their means, pay their way 
their 


“artists” 


success, 


as they go, pay for all legitimate aids to 


provide assurance and insurance and guarantee their fu 
ture against unreasonable charity, just as other people 
are obliged to do Yr. & s 


New Hampshire Music Festival. 


The ninth annual festival of the New Hampshire Music 
Teachers’ Association will open at the Weirs, N. H., 
August 1, and will continue until the following Friday 
evening. The chorus will undertake the reproduction of 
music from the opera of “Lucia di Lammermoor,” under 
the direction of Henry G. Blaisdell, of Concord, and the 
orchestral parts will be supplied by Blaisdell’s Festival 


Orchestra. The week’s program will include daily choru 


rehearsals, lectures and eight concerts and recitals 


The Scheme Changed. 


The scheme of decoration of the Lenox Lyceum has un 


dergone a complete change under the direction of Manager 


Rudolph Aronson. It has been changed from sombre 
shades to bright and cheerful colors, and an opulence of 
verdure, in the form of potted plants and evergreens, has 
been added to render the place still more attractive \ 
large electric plant for running the refrigerating machinery 
has been completed, as well as a separate electric plant 
for illuminating purposes. Mr. Aronson has engaged Dr 
Leo Sommer to take charge of the musical department 


of his enterprise 


Cornetist Sankey Dead. 


he one-armed street musician, Percival Skinner, better 
known as “Sankey,” whose cornet solos were frequently 
heard in the streets of the Tenderloin, committed suicide 
last night by swallowing a quantity of laudanum 

After playing all day he arrived home at 7 o'clock last 


night and told his landlord, John Merrill, of 242 East 
Twenty-fifth street, that he had only collected 15 cents 
“I spent it for poison,” he said Just think of a man 
taking 15 cents worth of laudanun 
A minute later he fell on the floor The people in the 


house poured water and salt down his throat and then got 


an ambulance He died after being taken to Bellevue 
Hospital.—Sun 
Miss Caroline Daniels. 

Miss Caroline Daniels has just closed with the Bos 
tonians for next season as second prima donna. She will 
sing Anabelle in “Robin Hood,” the English Officer in 
“Rob Roy,” and other parts suited to,her voice. She will 


be the understudy to Miss Helen Bertram, the principal 
prima donna of the organization 

Miss Daniels combines with 
voice of unusual beauty, which has been carefully trained 
Pappenheim, with 


a charming personality a 


Eugeni 
Miss Daniels is fortu 


under the guidance of Mme 
whom she studied for four seasons 
nate in securing this desirable engagement so early in her 
ad 


career as a public singer, and it will no doubt result 
vantageously both to herself and the Bostonians 
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FREDERIC W. ROOT. 


REDERIC W. ROOT is descended from a musical 


ancestry. His grandfather, Capt. Frederick Ferdi- i ht.” ‘ 
cc - frolie nicn were occasions Ol rare transport. 
nand Root, of Sheffield, Mass., was a church choir leader ® : P 


and singer. His grandmother, Sarah Flint, was one of a 
family of nine children, all of whom could sing and ac 


company themselves upon the bass viol, which was a | 
; . responsible musical performance was at an evening ser 
common means of accompaniment offered in those days 


She was largely in demand as a singer wherever she went 
. : . . word to his pupil that he must play in his stead that 

Her oldest child was George F. Root, the father of - 
. » , . evening. This was appalling, and though the service 
Frederic W. In that family were eight children, all of 
. was a very simple one he felt that he could not support 


the nervous strain unaided. Consequently he posted 
off in search of a friend, Walter RK. Johnstone, a 


whom pursued music in a professional or semi-professional 
manner, being teachers of piano and voice and choir singers. 
Dr. George F. Root, in his autobiography, speaks of the : 

5 . ae oe young man who, though scarcely older than him 

success before the public of a quartet of singers composed 
of his brother, a sister, his wife and himself. Mr. Root’: 


; ; stand by him during the evening ordeal. Having sus- 
mother, whose maiden name was Mary Olive Woodman, d , _— “ os 
- tained himsel{ fairly well in this test he was encouraged to 

was a favorite church and concert singer in her younget 
: : > Aes accept a position as organist which awaited him in Chi- 

days. She also came of a musical family. Her father and . ai 
. cago, whither the family removed a few months later, in 
mother were the principal choir leaders and singers of ., 
: ; the spring of 1863. 

Newburyport, Mass One of her sisters was the solo 
his as > Ire a - » > » 

soprano in the famous Bowdoin Street Church choir, un his was at the Third Presbyterian Church, where the 
der Dr. Lowell Mason, and her borther, J. C. Woodman, 


was a professional musician of some eminence, being the 


musical director was William Ludden. After a year or so 
the young musician left this position to take the new organ 
author of the well-known church tene “State area” He ™® the Swedenborgian Church, and for this denomination 
was the father of the organist and composer R. Hunting- he officiated many years, dropping out of that work tor 
two years, about 1884, to conduct a fine chorus choir at the 
First Baptist Church. About 1890 he gave up work in 


church music, but returned to it five years later to play the 


ton Woodman 
The technical instruction in music of Frederic W. Root 


was begun when he was about six years old by his father, 
who wrote little lessons for him to practice upon the piano great organ at the Chicago Auditorium, where the Chris 
Circumstances soon cut short this course of instruction; “#" >*lence Congrageen held service. 
but during the next cight or ten years work was resumed Young Root never liked technical practice, and circum- 
at intervals under the direction of inn thd cate of te RON had been such that he never remained long with 
relatives, nearly all of whom were music teachers. The °" teacher, and so missed proper discipline in this re 
lad had very little inclination toward technical study, and gard. The winter of 1864-05 was spent in St. Paul, Minn., 
so made slow progress in that direction. But the educa- Where he had much time at his disposal. He resolved to 
tion of his taste went on rapidly. He was always in an begin in earnest the task olf narrowing the enormous gap 
atmosphere of music. His earliest recollections are of life between his slow execution and his quick conception ol 
in New York city, where music and musicians, rehearsals ™™S!¢; and to that end he spent hours every day at the 
and concerts, church music and singing lessons absorbed keyboard E. M. Bowman, the distinguished organist, 
the interest of all about him. Several of his boyhood years P!4#™St and teacher, was then living in that city, at the be 
were spent at North Reading, Mass., in the home of his 8!'™™"8 OF his career. He was young Root's companion 
grandparents. There during the long winter evenings and fellow-worker in long evenings at the music store 
when he was devouring Cooper’s novels and the other behind locked doors, where upon two pianos they gave 
items of a boy’s library, his mother and other members of ™"t¢lenting repetition to the Mason accent exercises, 
the family sangs the songs of Schubert, Mendelssohn and ullak octave studies, &c. Returning to Chicago he took 
Franz. In those days the “Normal Musical Institute” was % Position in the music house of Root & Cady, and gave 
held during June, July and August in this village undet but little time to practice, except as an occasional fit oi 
Dr. Lowell Mason, Messsrs. Bradbury, Webb and Root. ambition seized upon him. Root & Cady used to give 
Young Root used to play ball on the common within hear "musical evenings” at their warerooms to invited guests. 
ing of the old English giees, “The Messiah” and other “t one oi these he was upon the program to play Schu 


classics, which the chorus rehearsed throughout the ses- ™4nn’s Andante and Variations for two pianos with Caryl 
sion. He does not know when he learned harmony. Onc Florio, who was then in Chicago. 


day he wandered into one of the harmony class rooms of The chromatic variations bothered him, so he took an 
the Normal Institute at a moment when his father was ¢vening and played the two pages through eighty times 
playing chords upon the piano for the students to name by without stopping \ few lessons taken about this time 
ear. He found the students trying vainly to name a new Of Robert Goldbeck completed his instruction in _ this 


chord form which had just been played for them, and not department. 
knowing how he knew it, but being certain that he was \t this time, too, William Lewis, who was the popular 


right, he spoke up and named the chord. His father, after concert violinist of Chicago, used to take young Root 


a few moments, discreetly remarked: “I heard the right with him as a solo pianist on concert expeditions to 
answer,” and passed on to a more familiar harmony \ various localities in the Northwest. Then came several 
year or two later he was put under the instruction of B. (¢ years of travel in convention work as pianist and assistant 


Blodgett, now the distinguished Mus. Doc. in charge oi to his father, who did much of this throughout the North- 
the musical department of Smith College, then a recent ern States. It was in this line of work that the young 
graduate of the Leipsic Conservatory. This accomplished man began to develop an interest in vocal music. He had 
young pianist with a generous enthusiasm gave a great very little voice, but his father included him in the in- 


deal of time to playing the standard classics for his pupil, structions given to his other son, Charles, and whose 
and the boy thus had early and intimate familiarity with voice was excellent. Later he was put with Carlo Bassini, 
Bach’s fugues and Beethoven's sonatas. At the age of of New York, for short terms of instruction 

sixteen he went to New York city and became a pupil of In 1869 he went to Europe for a year and a half of travel 


Dr. William Mason. Through special favor shown him by and study. But here as everywhere his acquisitions in the 


his teacher and by Theo. Hagen, the editor of the Musical line of taste, inspiration and general knowledge were 
Review, who also took an interest in the young student, he greater than in technical skill However, he got in a 
met many musicians, heard all the best that was offered great deal of piano practice, especially for two months in 
and continued to live in an atmosphere of music. Among Berlin, and for three months in Florence he took fre 

the greatest enthusiasms of his life were those occasioned quent voice lessons of the celebrated Vannuccini, to whom 
during this winter in New York by a closer acquaintance he had gone by advice of the favorite American basso, 
with the music of Robert Schumann Myron W. Whitney He saw and heard nearly all the 
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During this season in New York he received some in- 


vice of this church. Mr. Flint was taken ill and sent 


self, was an experienced organist, and induced him to 
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A Philharmonic concert, which introduced the B flat great musicians of Europe, and personally met a number 
-_ Symphony and the Mason and Thomas soirée, wherei 
Mr. Mason played the Phantaisiestiicke and Mr. Kreis 
mann, of Boston, sang some songs, introducing “‘Icl 


1 of them. Among the most interesting experiences of this 
- sort was a visit to Liszt, to whom he had a letter of intro 
1 duction, and who gave him permission to call at his resi 
dence in Rome. There he found Liszt at the piano, sur 
rounded by a group of young musicians, representing 


struction in organ playing from James Flint, the organist various countries—Denmark, Germany, Greece, Italy 
of the Madison Square Church, and young Koot's first and, with himself, America The Dane was one whose 


compositions had just received a favorable hearing at the 

Gewandhaus concerts in Leipsi« The Italian was Sgam 

bati. The Greek had brought a manuscript concerto, which 

Liszt was playing, at the same time making running com 

ments, and occasionally adding embellishments or sug 
gesting changes. It was a memorable hour for the young 

American, who absorbed impressions of the great master, 
but failed to become “a pupil of Liszt,” as many have 
proclaimed themselves with as slight justification, be 
cause he declined to act upon his polite suggestion, 

Mettez vous au piano, monsieur.” 

He heard Rubinstein in Paris and elsewhere, but did 
not meet him at that time. Later, however, during the 
pianist’s first tour in this country, young Root had the 
honor of introducing to him an assemblage of musical 
people at a reception given by the Chicago Musical Col 
lege. 

Frederic Root never completed the course of school 
study which is usual with the sons of cultured parents, 
and this principally for the reason that his father’s profes 
sion demanded of him frequent changes of residence and 
much travel for the conducting of conventions and fes 
tivals and the presentation of his cantatas “The Hay- 
makers,” “The Flower Queen,” “Daniel” and others, these 
occasions also often requiring the presence of the mother 
as solo singer. 

So the boy never lived long in one place, but moved 
at short intervals from Boston to New York; from New 
York to North Reading; then to Brunswick, Me., with 
an aunt; then to Newton and Auburndale, Mass., where 
most of his schooling was accomplished; then, after sev 
eral returns to the old home in North Reading, to New 
York again and finally to Chicago his lack of sys 
tematic schooling he afterward made up for in some de 
gree by persistent reading, his fovorite authors being the 
great essayists and philosophers, such as Macaulay, Car- 
lyle, Ruskin, Spencer, Swendenborg, Emerson and 
Holmes. 

It came in young Root’s way tu follow to some extent 
all three lines of attainment marked out in Bacon’s dictum 
to the effect that “Reading maketh a full man, writing an 
exact man and speaking a ready man.” For more than a 
year in Europe he spent one day each week in writing 
descriptions and essays to send home. After his return 
he wrote much for the Song Messenger and was for some 
years the editor of that paper Correspondence, essays and 
reviews for publication have ever since demanded a share 
of his attention. In fifteen to twenty years of work with 
large classes and upon the lecture platiorm he has had 
occasion to cultivate the art of speech Some of his best 
literary work was called forth by the Music Teachers’ 
National Association, with which he was always closely 
connected, having held or had the offer of nearly all the 
offices in the gift of the association At che Cleveland 
meeting in 1892 he was the nominee for president, but 
did not run for that office as he was going to Europe 
He has, however, held office on the executive and pro 
gram committees, as examiner of American compositions 


and on special committees on terminology, vocal meth 


ods, &c Among his addresses before this association 
which have been published are “Intellectuality Among 
Musicians,’ The Half-Truths of Voice Culture,” “Voice 
Teachers and the Public,” “The Italian and German 


Schools of Singing,” and “The Voice Teacher’s Problem.” 
While leading the chorus choir in the First Baptist Church 
he wrote a series of articles for 7he Standard upon “Con 
gregational Singing.” Of these the editor remarked 
“We have never met with any treatment of this subject 


so entirely to the point or so thorough.” 


In the year 1885 he accepted the invitation of the editor 


of the great daily, the Chicago Herald (now the Times 
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Herald), to write its criticisms of the more important mu- 
sical events. But after some months this work proved to 
be too great an addition to his regular duties, and he re- 
linquished it. 

Besides these literary efforts there is a long list of lec- 
tures, articles and works on voice culture. 

Mr. Root was one of the charter members of the Amer- 
ican College of Musicians, and when in 1895 this institu- 
tion was put on its present basis as a department of the 
York his name appears as trustee in 
company with those of A. R. Parsons, Dr. William Mason, 
Theodore Thomas, Dudley Buck, S. P. Warren, E. M. 
W. S. B. Mathews and others. 

Frederic Root’s first conscious effort at musical compo- 
His brother, younger 


Univer sity ol New 


Bowman, 


sition was when he was but a child. 
than himself, had managed to grind out a few lines of 
rhyme about “Childhood’s Happy Hours,” which 
rhetorically adorned in some manner with “Flowers,” and 
he undertook to set But he soon 
got tangled up in his harmony, and as the brother’s muse 
refused further promptings the joint effort was abandoned. 
But Mr. Root thinks there was an unconscious production 
previous to this As far back as his memory goes 
there had been in his mind a curious eight measure phrase 
unusual] in melodic structure, complete as to harmony and 
form and containing a difficult modulation. 
rhis he has played to many musicians, none of whom can 


were 


it to music as a song. 


one 


somewhat 


suggest where, outside of his own imagination, he may 
it. His next effort to write out an 
organ voluntary. This began with a low bass note, and 
continued adding one note after another, forming a series 
ascending chords calculated to reach a prodigious 
climax. As he had had no instruction he found that he 
had undertaken more than he could handle, so he gave up 
this attempt also. During his years in the grammar school 
he had in his bedroom a small melodeon, by the aid of 


have obtained was 


which he composed many psalm tunes, some of which his 
father deemed worthy of publication. Upon entering the 
employ of Root & Cady in 1865 he attempted to make of 
himself a composer and arranger of music for the popular 
market, and for several years he turned out a lot of musica, 
doggerel, none of which was pleasing to himself and very 
little of which was wanted by the public. One piano piece, 
however, seemed to find favor, and to this day the “Fly 
\way Waltz” continues to do duty in the domain of ele 
Occasionally in these years he wrote 
Of these two have sur 


mentary instruction. 
1 piece of somewhat higher grade. 


vived—the song “Beyond” and the duet with four hand ac- 
companiment “The Crimson Glow of Sunset Fades.” 
\mong later compositions are three songs, “For You, 


Heart,’ “Through Winter Snow and Summer 
Shine” and “The Knight of Old”; “A Hush-a-bye 
Song,” words written by Eugene Field for Mrs. Jessie 
Bartlett Davis, who requested Mr. Root to set them to 
A simple humorous song entitled “Sunday Night” 
Among church pieces that have 


Dearest 


also 


music 
has had some popularity. 
become somewhat known are “Te Deum in G,” an anthem 
with tenor solo; “The Earth Is the Lord’s,” and a quartet 
entitled “Soft Floating on the Evening Air,” in which the 
Dennis used. A “The Landing of the 
written in simple harmonic form but full of the 


tune 1S cantata, 
Pilgrims,” 
sentiment of the poem, was composed in 1875, and was 
performed by the Beethoven Society under Carl Wolfsohn. 


Mr. Root has been quite successful with his arrangements 


Mme. Katharine 


Evans —.aa 
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for quartets and chorus. His ““Comin’ Thro’ the Rye” for 
ladies’ voiccs and others of this type are well known. 

His last work in this department (1897) is six songs in 
the illustrated work “Singing Verses for Children,” words 
by Lydia Avery Coonley. 

Mr. Root has always felt such enthusiasm for the work 
of standard composers that he has never had the heart to 
put his own compositions forward. He has many of these 
in MS., among others a nearly completed operetta based 
upon the French comedietta “Le Piano de Berthe.” 

For many years he gave each season a special entertain 
ment or annual concert, for which he generally wrote a 
musical play or short operetta. Some of these have been 
published, among them ‘Castanea,” for mixed voices, and 
“The Old Melodeon,” for ladies’ voices, may be men 
tioned. 

As a conductor Mr. Root has had a large experience. 
first in his father’s musical conventions and afterward at 
the summer sessions of the National Normal Musical In- 
stitute, which also numbered Carl Zerrahn, Wm. L. Tom 
lins and Carl Wolfsohn at different times among its chorus 
directors. In Hyde Park, now a portion of the city of 
Chicago, he had charge for several years of a choral 
society, with which he gave “The Messiah,” “The Crea 
“St. Paul,” “Elijah” and other important choral 
works. In connection with this society he organized and 
trained an amateur orchestra. In the summer of 1889 he 
organized and conducted a festival chorus of 400 voices in 
a series concerts Campanini, Whitney, Del 
Puente and De Vere were among the soloists and P. S. 
Gilmore and his band were the instrumentalists. Mr. 
Root was also conductor of the Silver Lake Assembly 
festival in New York State in the summer of 1896, where 
he gave “The Messiah,” “The Holy City,” and other im 
portant works with chorus and orchestra and a quartet of 
soloists—Lillian Blauvelt, May Plumb, Rechab Tandy 
and Charles W. Clark. In the spring of 1895 he undertook 
the leadership of the Chicago Mendelssohn Ciub male 
One concert was given under Mr. Root's direc 


tion,” 


of where 


chorus. 
tion, but the exactions of his teaching were such that he 
could not continue to add to them the care of this society 
Besides this he has had much to do with the giving of light 
opera, occasionally conducting public performances in this 
line. 

During the Presidential campaign of 1884 one of the 
political parties in the city of Chicago had erected an 
enormous wigwam for political demonstrations. The com 
mittee, casting about for means to raise funds necessary 
to carry on their work, called Mr. Root into their counsels 
and asked him regarding the advisability of giving a con 
cert in this building. He gave it as his opinion that a con 
cert of war songs, with plenty of cornets, drums, flags and 
the other paraphernalia of patriotism would attract the 
public largely. The outcome was the first of the war song 
concerts given in and about Chicago. It re 
peated, for hundreds were unable to gain admission at the 
first performance. 

The culmination of this sort of entertainment was the 


had to be 


great affair at the Chicago Auditorium January 25, 1895, 
under Mr. Root’s direction, upon which occasion his 
father, Dr. Geo. F. Root, made his last appearance in 


public, singing the solos in two of his own compositions, 
“The Battle Cry of Freedom” and “Tramp.” Other feat 
ures of this notable program were furnished by a chorus 
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of 300 male voices, by companies of soldiers from the 
regular army and from the Illinois National Guard, by 
Mrs. Genevra Johnstone 
soloists. 

Mr. Root’s published works on the theory and practice 
of vocalization began with “The School of Singing” in 
good things, but thi 


Bishop, Clarence Eddy and other 


1873. This work contained some 

author now pronounces it a jumble of ill arranged sugges 

tions, part right and part wrong, and he does not use it 
Bookmaking ran in the blood, and he fell a victim to it 


long before his ideas had matured through the requisite 


knowledge and experience Years later he published 
*Root’s New Course in Voice Culture and Singing,” and 
after that ““Root’s Condensed Method.” 


In the summer of 1893 he went to Europe with his fam 


liy and remained a year, spending much of that time in 
observing the singing and voice teaching of Germany, 
Italy, France and England. He met many of the famous 
teachers and saw much of their work, both in private les 
sons and in conservatory classes His professional life 
hitherto had been so overcrowded with duties that this 
year of leisurely observation and reflection was of the 
greatest value to his progress in the mastery of vocal 
method 

Soon after he returned he made an arrangement with 
Fillmore Brothers, publishing the Musical Messenger in 
Cincinnati, to write a series of voice lessons for then 
magazine. This series ran through two years, and was 
afterward condensed into a volume called “The Poly 


chrome Lessons; or, How to Train My Voice.” 
supposed to have been given to a 
Misses White Black the 


Their teacher was 


were 
the 


These lessons 


quartet of singers, and and 


Messrs. Brown and Green Professor 


Polychrome”’; hence the name of the book 


In carrying out his extensive plans for class work, Mr 


Root has edited a number of collections of songs. Among 
these are “Root’s Special Edition of Songs of the Great 
Masters,” Nos. 1 and 2; “The International Song Album,’ 
‘The Song Recital Album” and “The Columbia Choir 
Collection.” 

In connection with “The Polychrome Lessons” he also 
edited a set of twelve selections from operas published 
under the title of “Studies from the Opera \ work espe 


cially prepared for his own use in teaching sight reading 


to singers is entitled “Exercises in Pitch and Rhythm.” 

Mr. Root 
work for singers, holding that 1 
required 


trong believer in class 


has always been a st! 
1 consideration of expense 
to bring a pupil through 


1s 


and the time which 
the necessary stages of development, a part of the work had 
better be done be 
plished in the end than if the teacher tried to hold the pupil 


in classes, and that more can accom 


to exclusive private instructions. He has worked much 
upon this idea 

After several attempts to form a chorus class for the 
study of voice culture, he at last succeeded in the year 
1882 in making a beginning with about forty pupils. To 
these he gave a course of twenty lessons, and at the ex 


piration of that time invited a select audience to hear the 
method 


results. Upon this occasion he explained the of 
his class work, and had the singers illustrate by song and 
exercises as he went along. Mr. Blackman, superin 
tendent of music in the public schools, was present, as 
were also several of the principals, who took an interest 
in music. One of these, in the course of the evening, 
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arose and inquired when there would be another term of the gifted tenor, of New York, who was under his instruc- Association, under the supervision of Dr. W. T. Harris 


the classes. The result was that a short term to com- tion for two years, and Charle 


plete the season was arranged for immediately, and every coached under Mr. Root at intervals for five or six years remarkable concert, one which brought together moré 
one present must have advertised it industriously, for previous to his sojourn in England diverse and remote nationalities than any performance 
when the hour of meeting came round, the following Sat Among those of Mr. Root’s former pupils who have ever before heard. The program was of the people’s music 


urday morning, Mr. Root could hardly gain entrance to attained eminence as teachers 
the hall for the throng of applicants for admission to the Wodell, of Boston, and D 
class, and the young lady secretary, who was transacting Miss Augusta Goetz, Mrs. L 
the business, was quite overwhelmed. Chandler Macdonald, Miss \ 
When Mr. Root called the meeting to order there were Lester and Miss Jessie Dunr 
about three hundred present, most of whom were teachers pupils now making their way 
in the public schools. He had books for only seventy Mr. Root has taught priv 
But all was soon arranged, and the term was successfully many of the prominent gosj 
completed. leaders, among these Messrs 


For ten years following Mr. Root taught about this Towner, Billhorn, and in his very first days of profes- costume of the ancient Boyars); 14, Sweden; 15, Ire 


number of pupils each Saturday morning, though in the sional work P. P. Bliss 


course of the next two or three seasons they were divided In the summer schools of music, normal institutes, &« Wales; 16, Scotland; 17, Creole; 18, Negro; 19, Pa 
into first, second and third grades, with about one hun- with which Mr. Root has been connected since 1870 he triotic songs of the United States from 1776 to the civil 
dred members in each has taught, beside voice culture, classes in harmony and war, ending with the “Battle Cry of Freedom,” sung by 


1 


The first and second grades were occupied with voice omposition, and for this department he has elaborated a Dr. George F. Root 


culture, ear training and the elements of phrasing and ex- new plan of instruction whicl 
pression. The third or highest grade devoted its time to approbation of the experiences 
the study of the song classics. Of their singing W. has submitted it 


S. B. Mathews, who was a frequent visitor, made this re Mr. Root’s entrance into tl 


mark in one of his articles: “For these people nothing meditated. He is a member of 


better than Mr. Root’s idea could be devised. Drop in the only professional musician in an organization which He has one brother and four sisters living (1897). The 


at Weber Hall upon any Saturday morning and listen to includes men who speak with 


the songs, watch the faces of the singers, count the num- subjects. Mr. Root’s second essay, as a member of this eldest sister is Mrs. Clara Louise Burnham, the novelist 
bers, consider the intelligence with which they phrase club \ Study of Musical Taste,” read at one of the The youngest sister, Grace, is on the Gramatic stage. An 
the melodies with which the lesson happens to occupy receptions,” made for him a reputation as a lecturer and other sister is an artist, whose specialty is illustrating 


itself, then tell me whether you do or not think that this brought him requests from many quarters His subse Brainerd’s Musical World says of him: “No teacher in 

is a great discovery?” quent contributions to the program of the club and con America is a greater favorite with his pupils and his friends 
Each year Mr. Root gave a concert in which his third equent additions to his lecture repertory are The Re than Mr. Root, and hi abors for music in Chicago have 

grade class sang some of their songs in unison; among sources of Musical Expression” and “The Real American been of the greatest importance and value.” 

their selections were Schubert's “Erl King” and Bee Music,” this latter being called forth by the fact that n 

thoven’s “Adelaide.” In the last few years Mr. Root has of the commentators upon American music are foreigners 


had fewer numbers in his classes, and has organized them and their imitators, who know 


or more accurate and careful work. Class work, how- of the masses and take little note of aught but the music The Kaufmans. 
ever, is a very small part of his teachings, the most of his which we import. Upon his return from Europe in 1804 Mr J. Kaufmar 1 her talented daughter, Irma, of 
time being devoted to private work with singers he gave a public address upon “Music and Music Study Jacksonville, | ling some days in this city 
He has been engaged in this work so long that many Abroad,” which was so well received that he placed it preparatory t trip abroad on the Fuerst Bismarck July 
have been at one time or another under his instruction upon his list of lectures Rk M Kaufman intends to devote several years to 
who have now gained for themselves prominent positions Lecturing, however, occupies a very small part of his tudying the n in Berlin under the able supervision 
in the ranks of profession time; he is rarely absent a day from his studio during the of Concertmeister Anton Witel 
One of the first of his pupils who became known was teaching season He goes occasionally to some college 
Hope Glenn, who twice made the tour of the United or town for a week of teaching, examinations and le Home on the Southwark. 
States as contralto with Mme. Christine Nilsson. Jessie tures, and he gives some time to the adjudication of mu Mr Hannah Butler. wl ocal gifts have frequently 
fartlett Davis was his pupil for about two years sical contests, both in and out of Chicago. Some of this been extolled by the Berl orrespondent of Tur Musi 
Among others who were with Mr. Root in his earlier work he was called to do in connection with the Colum CAL Courter, ha rrived in New York. Mrs. Butler will 
years of teaching, and who since has been prominently bian Exposition of 1893. He was quite active in the con- remain in town but a few days, then proceeds to Omaha 
before the public, is W. H. Clark, the operatic basso gresses which took place at that time He was president her native city, where she | been engaged to sing at the 


Among Mr. Root’s later pupils are Mackenzie Gordon, of the music department 


AMBROSELLI, 


Cable Address: (Established 1836.) 7 & QO rue Chabanais. 


The Largest Musical and Theatrical Agency in Paris has inaugurated an Anglo-American Department 


AMBROSELLI, PARIS. 


under the direction of fir. LEON TMARGULIES, of 
engagements for European Artists in America and for 


a a 


Important to American Singers. 


In order to facilitate to American Singers a prompt engagement 
on a French stage, the AMBROSELLI AGENCY has secured the 
Theatre Lyrique, rue Vivienne, for the purpose of giving regular 
Operatic Performances with Foreign Singers who will have 
received a preliminary training under our auspices These 
performances will be given in a thoroughly artistic style, with 
appropriate costumes, scenery and orchestra, before critical 
audiences, and will be widely advertised. 


A Novel Departure in Artistic Education. 


For the convenience of Advanced Singers as well as for 
Beginners, the following branches will be taught at the Theatre 
Lyrique: Voice Placing. Solfege, Repertoire, Acting, French 
and Diction. Lessons will be given every day by the most 
competent Teachers, and talented pupils will be properly pre- 
pared for the Stage without unnecessary loss of time. 
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s W. Clark, who studied and In connection with the Folk Lore Congress he: gave a 


and conductors are F. W. in different parts of the world, performed mostly by na 
A. Clippinger, of Chicago. tives. This was the order: 1, German; 2, Bohemian; 3, 
ouise Brehany, Mrs. Myrtis Italian (a Venetian gondolier); 4, Norway (a soloist in 


lay Plumb, Miss Genevieve costume); 5, Poland (male chorus); 6, Ecuador; 7, 
1 are some of his younger Ceylon (by a Tamil, a Malay and a Singalese); 8, India 
before the public (a Pundit of Delhi); 9, Japan (Mr. and Mrs. Morimoto 
ately or in normal classes of Tokio); 10, Turkey (by natives accompanied by their 
vel singers and convention peculiar instruments); 11, American Indian (by an Omaha 


McGrawahan, Case, Excell, Indian) 12, Canada (French); 13, Russia (soloist in 


land, England and (by a mixed chorus of Welsh singers) 


1 has always met with the Mr. Root’s wife was a Cincinnati lady; they were mar 
d harmonists to whom he fried in that city in 1874 They have three children, and 
their home in the south part of Chicago, near Jackson 


e lecture field was unpr Park s the same that they have inhabited for the past 





the Chicago Literary Club, twenty-two years 


authority upon nearly all brother, Charles T., is a publisher in New York city. His 


nothing of the musical life 


the National Educational Exposition 


New York, the principal object being to procure 
American Artists in Europe. 


You Will Be Right at Headquarters. 


The AMBROSELLI AGENCY has the exclusive control of 
various important theatres on the Continent, and American 
Singers who will have appeared with success at the Theatre 
Lyrique will receive paying engagements with leading Operatic 
Companies. 

A special Pension, where French Conversation is obligatory, 
will be placed at the disposal of the pupils. 


TERMS MODERATE. 


Apply for particulars to 


AMBROSELLI AGENCY, 


7 rue Chabanais, 
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Worcester Music Festival As It Was. 


HE 27th, 28th, 29th and 30th of September will mark 

the forty-first Worcester music festival How many 
of the present generation have any idea of the modest be- 
national institution has 


from which this almost 


Even at the present day one sometimes hears it 


ginning 
grown? 
called “the musical convention,” and such it was for many 
Edward Hamilton and Benjamin F. Baker, who 
have for originating the 
called it a convention in their prospectus or invitation, 


years 
been given credit enterprise, 
and the proceedings deserved the name. 

[he purpose was to practice singing, in solo or in 
chorus; to study church music, and to hear lectures upon 
culture and all matters of musical theory. There 
little expectation that such 
as now constitute a festival would be the result; 
permanent 


VOICE 
was any elaborate series of 
concerts 
no definite intention of developing a great 
chorus capable of executing the standard oratorios, no 
dream of symphony concerts given by the best trained 
orchestra in the world and a better one than the famous 
tone-masters had ever listened to; no suspicion that the 
ot 


convertion.” 


foremost artists Europe would become the stars of 


“the Scarcely one of these things seemed 
even remotely possible. 

\s in any other convention, anybody who cared to come 
was at liberty to take part in the proceedings, provided, 
of course, he obtained the sanction of the committee, and 
that was not hard to get, for volunteers were in demand. 
While singer was doing her turn on the stage the 
committee were in the anteroom trying to persuade 
another to follow rather than wait till after the appear- 
ance of a rival. The convention was primarily a county 
affair, but it was not long before outsiders began to flock 
More pre- 


one 


in, and the fame of the convention spread 
tentious and more formal programs were the result, but 
the general character of the concerts remained unchanged 
for years. It was very much of a social “function,” and 
the good fellowship which pervaded the body of singers 
as well as the audience had a rather demoralizing influence 
upon the orchestra. This was a “scrub” band, picked up 
for the occasion, for permanent orchestras were unknown 
in those days. Old-timers tell amusing stories of the 
pranks that used to be played. Filling the flute with snuff 
and convulsing the band with a sneeze was only a sample. 
There the of mischief that which 
prompted a well-known violinist to toy balloon 
whistle at the feet of Sir Arthur Sullivan when the English 
composer was conducting one of his operettas in this 
The violinist wanted discharge 
Sir Arthur’s rage knew 


was same _ spirit as 


toss a 


country some years ago. 
from his contract, and he got it. 
no bounds 

Such conditions were not propitious for serious work. 
Chere was little pretense at preparation, save among the 
chorus, and therefore the boast that the chorus singing 
was the best part of the festival is altogether credible. 
The church psalmody 


sut what did the chorus sing? 
was always available, and there were those old-fashioned 
\merican and English cantatas, sometimes bearing fanci- 
ful if not grotesque names, and never conspicuous for 
length, dignity or difficulty. Judging from the program 
books it was not till 1873, when the convention was six- 
teen years old, that a standard oratorio was attempted as 
1 complete work. 

‘rivial as the early conventions may now seem, they 
served the purpose of the time and laid the foundations 
for more important works The men and women of the 
time had the right spirit, the spirit of energy, industry 
It was all pleasure to 
The 
great impetus in the evolution of the convention into 
i festival is credited to Carl Zerrahn, and conversely, it 
is a fact that much of his reputation came from his per- 
manent connection with the festival itself. It was he who 
first demonstrated, at Keene, N. H., that ordinary country 
church choir singers could be trained into a good oratofio 


and progress in the pursuit of art. 
them, because they were enthusiastic in their music. 
first 





our of 


chorus, and in time Mr Zerrahn was called to Worcester 
to try his hand in a new field. The Keene festival, like 
others of its class, has had a useful career, but no similar 
enterprise in the country has the fame of the Worcester 
festival, in Europe as well as in America. It is the Mecca 
of impresarios and managers, the desideratum of Ameri- 
cans struggling for a musical reputation and of foreign ar 
The number of applica 
from eager 


tists seeking an American career. 
tions received by the committee annually 
singers and pushing agents is so great as to be one of the 
perplexities of the management. 

As the musical taste and knowledge of the people grew 
the festival managers strove not only to keep pace with it, 
but to lead it, according to the light they had. The en 
gagement of Mr. Zerrahn as conductor in 1866 was proof 
that the possibilities of the convention were appreciated 
by them. At first Mr. Zerrahn did not bear all the burden 
and heat of the day, as he afterward did, for there were 
always at least two conductors to a festival, and they di 
vided the concerts between them. When the serious work 
of oratorio was begun that part was allotted to Mr. Zer 
rahn. Among the once well-known musicians associated 
with him were W. O. Perkins (1867), George F. Root 
(1868-9), C. P. Morrison (1870), L. H. Southard (1871), 
L. O. Emerson (1872-3), Dudley Buck (1874) and B. D. 
Allen (1877). These men conducted entire concerts, so 
that they were more conspicuous than Victor Herbert, 
Jules Jordan and Franz Kneisel were when serving as 
assistant conductors in later years. Most of the conduct- 
ors named are known to the present generation only as 
their names are seen in some half-forgotten or discarded 
book of hymns and anthems. 

Eqnally strange will seem the names of some of the 
once famous singers, pianists or violinists who were the 
Tt is an honorable list, for no 
a few of them 


festival artists of the past 
better artists could then be had, and not 
would shine as brightly to-day as in the vears gone by, if 
they could be heard. Such were Camilla Urso (still liv- 
ing), Adelaide and Mathilda Phillips, Clara Doria, Clara 
Louise Kellogg, Henrietta Beebe, Anna Drasdil, Flora E 
3arry, Mary Stone (now Mrs. McDonald), Mrs. H. E. H 
(Mrs. Henschel), Jennie M. Pat 
Ita Welsh, Eugenie Pappenheim, 
Mrs. FE. Aline Osgood, Laura Schirmer (Mrs. Mapleson) 
Annie Louise Cary, Mrs. Anna Granger Dow, 
Emily Winant, Julia Rive-King, Mme 
Amy Sherwin Of were J. F 


Carter, Lillian Bailey 
rick (Mrs. Walker), 


Teresa 
Carrefio, Anna 


Rishop and men there 


Winch, W. J. Winch. Nelson Varley, Tom Karl, Myron 
W. Whitney, Albert Van Raalte (boy violinist), W. H 
Fessenden, Bernhard Listemann, Willis E. Nowell and 


George M. Nowell (then boy wonders of the piano and 


violin), John Orth, the pianist: Joseph Maas, A. E. Stod 
dard, Tagliapietra, D. M. Babcock, G. W. Want, C. N 
Allen (violinist), Wulf Fries, Henshaw Dana, S. B. Whit 


ney, G. J. Parker, Theodore J. Toedt, Alfred Wilkie, Cla: 
ence E. Hay, Charles R. Adams, Julius Eichberg, Franz 
Remmertz, Brignoli, Henschel, De Kontski, 
Archer (the organist, now conductor of the Pittsburg Or 
chestra), Montegriffo, Carl Faelten (late director of the 


Frederic 


New England Conservatory of Music), Dr. Guil 
mette, S. Liebling (the pianist), Dr. J. H. Wilcox, 
S. B. Mills. E. B. Story and Eugene Thayer (the organ 
ist). None of these names has been taken from programs 


later than 1885. and most of the artists have passed from 
the stage. To many an old festival-goer, however, they 
will seem like old friends. 

Another once familiar feature that has passed away is 
the small chorus, and the organizations themselves have 
generally disappeared. Where now is the English Glee 
Club, of which Henrietta Beebe was the The Tem 
ple Quartet is not the same without Fitz, Fessenden, Cook 
and Ryder. The Schubert Quartet, the Swedish Ladies’ 
Quartet, the Weber and Euterpe quartets bring but sha- 
The Orpheus Club 
Frohsinn found 


star? 


dowy memories to most people now. 
of Springfield and the Gesang Verein 


Organ Concerts. 


WILLIAM 


C, CARL, 


Beginning October, 1898. 


9 West 22d Street, New 


For full particulars address: 
York. 
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Even the church choirs of the 
All Saints’ 
Quartet of 


places on the programs. 
neighborhood once figured at the concerts 
choir of The Mendelssohn 
Uxbridge, the Swedish Singing Society and the Hatton 


was one these 
Quartet helped to sustain the name of the festival as a 
county institution. 

The predecessor of the orchestra was the “instrumental 
club,” of which the Mendelssohn Quintet Club, the 
Philharmonic and the Quartet 


They often did good work, and in their day noth 


Soston 
Eichberg String were 
types 
ing better was available. 

There is no more powerful musical educator than the 
The this 
country has received came from the old Germania Orches 
from Theo 


Each 


orchestra. three greatest musical impulses 


tra, in which Mr. Zerrahn played the flute; 
dore Thomas’ Orchestra and the Boston Symphony 
wrought changes in its own way. The first festival orches 
tra was the Germania, though greatly changed from its 
prototype. As late as 1873 the orchestra had no place in 
the festival till Friday afternoon, and then came the only 
“symphony concert” of the 
1882, did the orchestra become 
There were then fifty-three men in the band 


series. Not until nine year 


later, in a daily feature « 
the festival 
Since 1887 the orchestra has been substantially the 


Boston 


Symphony, and for several years past it has been engaged 
as such, with a total of sixty-five and sometimes seventy 
men, practically double the number of the early Germania 


The introduction of the orchestra as an every-day factor 
broadened the possibiliti s of the chorus \s late as 1873 
the practice was begun of singing one of the standard ora 
torios, though not always in complete form 
which thus acquired 


the 


It was always sung on Friday night 


the name of “oratorio night.” The order in which 


with 
L’Al 


mass 


interesting It began 


“Elijah,” “Joshua,” “ 


great works was taken up is 


“Judas Maccabeus,” “Samson,” 
and Gounod's “St. Cecilia” 


been given entire 


legro ed il Pensicroso” 
“The Messiah” does not appear to have 
till 1879. The next year, for the first time, 
undertaken These 


next year ISS.) 


two large worl 


at a festival were “Judas” and the 


rh 


were 


Manzoni requie1 three large 


works, each requiring an entire ¢ sung for the 
first time. These were the Manzoni Phe 

and “Elijah.” A trilogy was not attempted again till 
1884, but since that time it has There have 


oncert 


vening, were 


requiem Crea 
tion” 


! rule 


veen the 


t 
j 


oratorio nights besides an afternoon « 


been thre 
devoted to shorter choral pieces 

was wrought in the festival by the 
peopl 


saw stars when reorganization struck them a 


Another great change 


reorganization of the chorus. Some thought they 


year or two 


yet that was but as a gentle zephvr compared with 


ago; 
the decimation which took place when it was decided that 
out-of-town members would have to resign or else move 
near enough so that they could attend the rehearsals regu 
larly As nearly two-thirds of the singers came from 


beyond the city limits or beyond easy reach of the hall, the 
rumpus that must have followed the announcement of the 


reform can be easily imagined. The axe fell relentlessly, 
nevertheless, but the ranks were soon filled up, and the 
chorus was better than ever because the members now at 
tended the rehearsals during spring and fall as well a 
during festival week. 

It is a pertinent inquiry, What more do the people get 
from the festival now than formerly? For a number of 
years the festival was little more than might have been 
provided in almost any town where the people cared 
enough about music to come together and sing for one 
another. But the world cannot remain stationary In 
creasing knowledge develops new tastes which must be 
gratified Instead of the cramped little neighborhood 


field there is now the art field of two continents to draw 
from. America itself has become musically more pro 
gressive than some countries of the Old World New 
music of merit is heard in Boston, New York and Chicago 
before it is known in many cities of Europe All this 


repertory of new music is open to the festival, and the new 


George Hamlin, 


TENOR. * 
Address FREDERICK J. WESSELS, 
Western Representative 
Auditorium Tower, CHICAGO. 


SUMMER VOCAL SCHOOL 
NORMAL COURSE, 
from July 21 to September |, 
Embracing all branches of 


VOICE PEDAGOGY 


in MACATAWA PARK 


(A delightful summer resort on 
the eastern shore of Lake Michigan. 
Steamer connection with Chicago 
and Milwauke.) 


Voice Culture, 














Lectures, Kecitals. 


Teacher’s Diploma to Successful Candidates. 


Midress FF, X. ARENS, 
305 Fifth Ave., New York. 


| Reception Hour, 2 P, M., except Wednesdays. 
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works have been brought here. In proof of this it is only 
necessary to consult the programs for the last ten years. 
Within that period about 160 pieces of music never before 
heard in the city have been performed at the festival 
Some of these, of course, were the old standard works, 
but a large proportion of them (especially the orchestral) 
would have been considered novelties even in the larger 
cities There has been an average of about eight new 
orchestral pieces and two new choral works annually 
Worcester Spy, July 24 


Georg Liebling and the London “Standard.” 
H ERR GEORG LIEBLING has acquired great tech 


nical _ brilliancy Schumann's ‘Fantasiestticke’ 
were admirably rendered, especially those which de 
manded rapidity of finger movement. The program was 
concluded by a concerto in A (op. 22) by the reciter. It 
may be said that the solo part contains many showy pas 
sages and that the slow movement is based upon am at 


tractive subject The music was rendered in a masterly 


nanner and the rapid passages were played with great 
brilliancy. The reciter was most successful in a Pastorale 
by Scarlatti and in M. Saint-Saéns’ arrangement of the 
ballet music from Gluck’s “Alceste,”” which were rendered 
with great crispness and delicacy. Herr Liebling, who is 
in intellectual executant, seems to have made his mark 


n London.—February 18, 18908 


In pursuance of his resolve to confine each of his cur 
rent series of piano recitals to the creations of one com 
poser, Herr Liebling did his best to entertain and instruct 
he fairly numerous audience that assembled in St. James 
Hall yesterday afternoon with a lengthy selection from 
the works ef Schumann. It does not seem possible for 


her himself or his hearers, the task 








et hims« iy being formidable in the extreme 

In mere mecl ifliculty the larger works of Schu 
1 n tor the 1 have scarcely been surpassed, and 
n addition to strength of fingers the executant must bring 
to bear a measure of intellectual force and of poetic insight 
to the gnificance of the master’s writing such as few 
posses To give in su ssion such works as the Sonatas 
in G minor, op. 22, and F sharp minor, op. 11, the whole 
the “Fantasiestiicke,” op. 12, the great Fantasia in C 
op. 17, and the Cart l, op. 9, is to provide an artistic 
meal not easy of similation under the best of circum 
stances.. The pianist was at his best in passages requiring 


purity of touch and delicacy in phrasing.—February 25 


Sos 


Chopin music demands sentimental treatment 


n far 
greater measure than would be suitable for the interpre 
tation of the choicest efforts of other composers. The ap 
rendering of the Ballades in G 
minor, A flat and F minor, the Scherzos in B minor and 
B flat minor, the Fantaisie in F minor, and the brilliant 
Polonaise in A flat, was in large degree well deserved, th« 
touch in every item being pure and musical and the 
general metl od in execution beyond ca\ il in all passages 
requiring delicacy of treatment One extra piece was d 
manded and accorded at the conclusion of the regular 
program, after which Herr Liebling’s admirers were con 
tent to disperse 

Liszt’s piano concerto in F flat, rhapsodical as it may 
be, affords excellent opportunity for a skillful executant 
to display his manipulative powers, and Herr Liebling 
rendered the grateful passages for the principal instrument 
with the utmost fluency and apparent ease, no better in 
terpretation of the work having been afforded in Lon 
don for a considerable period. He offered in turn a showy 
polonaise, a “Suite a la Watteau” in four movements. and 
other pieces, the last being an octave study in C, which 


was encored. The last and perhaps the most interesting 
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item in the program was Herr Liebling’s Concerto in A 
major, op. 22, which had not previously been performed 
at St. James’ Hall with orchestra. The work possesses 
considerable merit. There is freshness in the andantino, 
the pretty leading theme quite suggesting the idea of “a 
tranquil summer scene, where two lovers loitered by a 
brook,” as it is said the composer had in mind. However 
this may be, the movement and the concerto generally are 
characterized by musicianship of no mean character. Hert 
Liebling will be welcomed whenever he elects to arrange 
for a further series of recitals in London.—March 18, 1808 


Myron Whitney. 
Myron Whitney is, as usual, passing the summer at 
Camp Comfort, on the shores of Long Pond, near Ply 


mouth, and spending much of his time fishing 


Schubert's First Love. 


Schubert's first experience of love was when he, at the 
»¢ of twenty-one, was engaged as music master to Count 
Esterhazy Like some other musicians he fell in love with 
his pupil, Countess Caroline Esterhazy, but the young 
lady did not reciprocat« his sentiments So the enamored 
youth consoled himself with writing the twenty-four liede 
of his “Winterreise,” and very soon recovered 

In later years he fell seriously in love again. His friend 


Max Friedlander, asked him one day if he had ever been 


in love. Schubert replied: “Yes, I have been very much 
in love, and so was she with me. She was the daughter of 
a school teacher, rathet1 younger than I, and sang the so 
prano parts in a mass that | composed very beautifully 
and with deep feeling She was not pretty and was 
marked with smallpox, but she was very good, truly good 
For three years I hoped that I might marry her, but I 


could not find any situation that would keep us both. She 


married another man to pl ise her parents [ till loved 

her, and no other girl has hitherto been abl to please m<¢ 
well or better than she. She was not destined for me 
rhis lady was Therese Grob, who took part 1 the first 


verformance of the F major mass at Lichtenthal 
Handel and Haydn, Boston. 

Reinhold Herman, a gentleman not particularly well 
known in Boston, but with an excellent reputation abroad 
has been chosen conductor of the Handel and Haydn 
Society, to succeed Carl Zerrahn 

Mr. Herman was born in Germany about forty-five years 





Zo He is a musician of wide repute in Europe, a com 
poser of both vocal and instrumental musi nd an « 
cellent director of chorus and orchestra 

At present Mr. Herman is in Berlin, where Mr. Zerrahn 
visited him recently, reporting that Mr. Herman would 


” a most excellent choice as his successor, being we 


equipped in every way 

Mr. Herman is not a stranger in this country, having 
taught successfully for many years in New York, wher 
he also conducted the Liederkrat having previously 
rected the music at the West Presbyterian Church, and 
having led the New York Choral Club, the New Haver 
Choral Club, the Orange Mendelssohn Union, a male club 
in Brooklyn and several private societies A chair of 
sacred music was created for him at the Union Theo 
logical Seminary 
During the fifteen years when Mr. Herman taught in 
New York there was scarcely a vocalist of note who did 
not come under his direction 

From New York Mr. Herman was recalled to Berlin in 
1878, to the directorship of the great Berlin Conserva 
torium and its branch, the operatic school, its perform 
inces being given at Singakademie and the present new 
Royal Opera House 

He held that position for two years, when he returned to 
New York 

He has brought out at several opera houses in Germany 
four big operas, a six-part orchestra suit and an eight-part 


choral work.—Boston Traveler 


FANNIE - - - - - 


BLOOMFIELD 
ZEISLER. 


568 East Division St., Chicago., Ill. 


































































Ole Bull’s Colony. 


|’ was out in the wilderness when, iorty-six years ago 
Ole Bull established his “New Norway” at Oleona, 
Pa., but now the steam cars pass within 4 or § miles the 


ruined castle of the famous violinis 








Biographers of the man usually omit a history of 
Oleona, for it was one of the unpleasant incidents of his 
life, but, while it is a history financial disaster, it should 
be included in his memoir is it demonstrates the great 
heartedness of the simple-minded man After he had 
achieved fame and a fortune through his wonderful giit 
of music he began to study w he might tt his good 
fortune to the benefit of his fellow countrymen, in the way 
of making them happier and mor ymiortabl He con 
ceived the idea of founding a Norse colony in this yuntry 
under a ig nd government that would insure his 
countrymen liberty and justice 

In the 1 nt s Potter County, Pa., he recognized 
the counterpart of his own beloved Valestrand, and there 
he determined to set up his new republi Unfortunately 
his business abilities were not upon a par with his musical 
talents and he fell an easy prey to the unscrupulous In 
1852 he purchased 125,000 res of wild land on what 1 
know! i Kettle Creel ind begat erection ot a town 
upon the side of a picturesque mountain lie also began 
the castle which w to be his home and resting place 
when he was not tively engaged in ; musical pursuits 
\ church, hotel, business place nd hundreds of dwellings 

on tound being in t s mountatitr vilderness, and 1,200 
of the sons and daughte1 Norway came to the new 
colony to dwell Meantime w et wor of building 
the colony and town w progre g Ole Bull was keep 
ng his engag ent | the country 

ng thousand t ds with his marvelous 
musk Hie was in Ca r when the news reached him 
that the tit to his Pennsylvania property were worth 
les The man ¢ m t nd was purchased had 
r right nor title t that w h he had sold him 
rhe real owner of the territory is a Quaker, a man who 
had no part in the swindle and who used his best efforts 
to help Ole Bull to 1 er | mor All efforts were 
ul uiling, how I All t { tion he could obtain 
‘ defiant statement 
Well, I have your 1 ey can do your worst 

And the worst was t elv to submit to the swindle. for 
with money all gone nd healt mpaired by the mental 
train and disappointment re, t great musician 
vas unable to I vith the wily dler, and retired 

m the property poorer by several hundred thousand 
dollars \ few wil had me to the colony remained 

l rep hased their ‘ the law owner, but the 
greate I he depart l, but wise blam 
ng their would-be benefact ( \ ttle hamlet to 
day mart he sit t prot ng le f nearly half 
1 century ag t! t the linia > aluensl 

bliterated ru Line t st umed the land about 
: w wie ‘ +] | <* A te 
hos +} ne ‘ } hreal tude 

Sans 
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FIRST SECTION 


National Edition. 


SECOND SECTION. 


HE of the National Edition of 


Tue Musicat Courter, which appeared July 


First Section 


4, proved to be the most stupendous and imposing 
success in the history of music journalism. As that 
edition speaks for itself in no uncertain tones it is 
only necessary to refer to it and then at once pass 
to the statement that in order that it should appear 
on time it became necessary to defer many impor- 
tant articles and illustrations for publication in the 
Second Section, which is to appear in the fall, the 
date of the edition to be announced later. 

The Second Section of the National Edition has 
in fact been started with a large number of appli- 
cants who could not appear in the First Section 
for want of time. A list of these, embracing some 
of the foremost musical people of the land, can be 
seen in this office by all those who contemplate 
going into the Second Section. 

When the various sections of the National Edi- 
tion shall have been published the complete edition 
will be bound in one huge volume for permanent 
use in libraries and institutions of learning, as well 
all 


America, as a matter of course. 


as in musical institutions in Europe and 

As a journalistic enterprise brought into being 
to demonstrate and illustrate the force, power, in- 
tellectual activity and greatness of one specialty in 
one nation, the National Edition of Tae Mustcar 
CourRIER ranks as an unprecedented production. 
While other lines of artistic work may represent 
greater numerical strength, although this is ques- 
tioned, no special profession, no single artistic pur- 
suit combines in its membership a higher ideal or 
a more enthusiastic and lofty devotion to its pur- 
suit and a greater faith in its ultimate triumph as 
a moral and intellectual agency than that of the 
musician—yes, we can with assurance say than that 
of the American musician whose desire for progress 
and advancement on the most liberal basis con- 
ceivable to the modern mind is illustrated in the 
universal accord with which the movement for the 
nationalization of music in America is accepted and 
urged by him and by her. 

It may be doubted if ever in the history of music 
such enthusiastic unanimity has been experienced 
among the musicians of any one nation as this feel- 
ing now prevailing here among our musicians to 
assert themselves and their mission before an in- 
telligent public. Through the National Edition of 
Tue Musicar Courter the people of America will 
learn for the first time and within the period of a 
few months what the extent, the greatness and the 
future possibilities of musical life in America really 
constitute, and the profession will learn to appre- 
ciate itself with a more profound comprehension of 
its inherent strength and its artistic scope. 

This paper has not editorially urged anyone to 
enroll himself or herself in this National Edition, 
but at this moment, when its success is already a 
part of history, it is well to say that those who 
desire to be enrolled in the Second Section should 
without delay make application, so as to secure 


position. The Second Section will not contain any 
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articles or illustrations published in the First Sec- 
tion, but will be a volume entirely distinct in con- 
tents, although it will subsequently be bound with 
the First Section as part of the whole National 
Edition. 

Orders for the complete edition can be placed 


now. 


Philip 
the 


thrust 
corres} yndent, 


last week 


Boston 


ONORS 
Hale, our 
Criterion, which printed his picture in arr article 


about Lieutenant-Colonel Roosevelt, and by that 


were upon 


by 


same token the two men resemble each other con- 


siderably. 


AST Wednesday the annual examination 

for operatic singing at the Paris Conservatoire 
A cable informs us that there were three first prizes 
to Men 


These young women are 


was 


an unusual number—awarded Misses 
jaud, Crepin and Truck. 
said to possess voices of unusual purity and beauty, 
the owners in addition being extremely good look- 
ing. They will soon receive engagements at the 


Grand Opéra and Opera Comique 
= 


HERE is that Martial 
music is all the rage, but it has yet to be cast 


Cuban symphony? 
into an imperishable mold. To be sure Conductor 
Fanciulli has written a descriptive orchestral piece 
which he calls “With Teddy’s Rough Riders,” but 
as we have not had the pleasure of hearing the 
played weekly with success in Central 
Park There 


seems, however, to be lots of material for the am 


composition 
we cannot pronounce upon its form 


bitious and patriotic young American composer in 
\h! if 


P. S. Gilmore were only alive; what a symphonic 


the recent events at Santiago and Manila. 


fantasy on Philippine Island music he would give! 
Stir yourselves, young men, stir yourselves! 


HE Evening Post last Saturday elaborately dis 
cussed the pros and cons of paternal recog 
nition of theatre and opera in this country, and 
reached the following conclusion: 
We think that for ourselves our own system is the 
best. “Idealism” art, letters and music 


flourish better with us under the fostering care of 


and and 
private enterprise, and for our part we would not 
make any change just now. We had once a “grand 
opera house” in New York, with a subvention, too, 
from its patron, who, if not “the state,” helped to 
control it, but it did not last, and did not even for 
the time create any enthusiasm among those who 
wished to elevate the stage. In this field our in- 
herited prejudices are sound, and when the Mayor 
talks about the importance of the city controlling 
the library or the zoological garden, we recall the 
proposal of an earlier official of the same school 
that the statues in the park should all have a coat 
of whitewash. 

The municipal government was until recently too 
busy whitewashing its officials to pay much atten- 
tion to the atrocious specimens of sculpture in the 
As to the “subventioning” of opera in 
the coun- 


city parks. 
America there can be but one opinion 
try is too big and too young to attempt any such 
thing at present, even if a Congress could be 
gathered that would regard the project favorably. 
The Conservatory of Paris is a growth of many 
years, and Paris being the biggest city of France, 
at once disposes of the claims of lesser cities, but 
here in America the fight would be fierce and furi- 
ous, for New York would pooh-pooh Boston, and 
Boston sneer at Chicago, while Washington, being 
the nation’s capital, would have the most valid 
claim, but we can’t fancy it yet as the home of lyric 
and dramatic art. 
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ENGELBERT HUMPERDINCK. 
HEN “Hansel and Gretel” was given in the 
botched version at Daly’s Theatre several 
years ago its native beauties were not altogether 
obscured. A work of greater naiveté than origi- 
nality, the composer, though he followed in the 
orchestral footprints of his master, had evidently 
something new to say. The idea of filling an al- 
most epical form with the content of the German 
Marchen was a daring one, but Humperdinck’s ex- 
periment was a successful one, and his superb 
mastery of his material allied to a certain natural- 
ness of speech made him a marked man in music. 
Engelbert Humperdinck served, in company with 
Anton Seidl, his apprenticeship under Wagner. He 
absorbed, but not too slavishly, the great conduc- 
tor’s system, and large experience backed up by a 
finely discriminating color sense and keen dramatic 
aptitude did the rest. In the fairy story of “Hansel 
and Gretel” he found his opportunity, and the 
world has not yet finished enjoying its clever char- 
acterization, its richness of instrumentation, its hu- 
mor, tenderness and musical sensitiveness. Not 
even the incidental music to “Konigskinder,” which 
was produced here last spring, has obliterated the 
impression made by the earlier work. According 
to our Berlin correspondent, Herr Humperdinck 
has just finished a new Moorish Rhapsody which is 
to enjoy its initial performance at the Leeds festival 
in England next autumn, where it will be con- 
ducted by the composer. We present an excellent 
likeness of him in this issue 


MARIE CORELLI’S') MUSICAL 
TASTE. 
ARIE CORELLI is fond of music. She says 
it herself; besides has she not made an im 
possible portrait of Sarasate in her novel—is it 
“Ardath”? A lady bearing such a classically musi 
cal name as Corelli ought to be a lover of the fine 
art. She has been recently interviewed—said to be 
her maiden interview, as if she has not dexterously 
kept herself before the public for years! and this 
is what she said of music: 

“But for me it must be music in the open air, on 
the water, or in a quiet room. | do not like con 
certs, or large musical assemblies of any kind. The 
unexpected in music is music’s greatest charm. | 
cannot bear to sit with a row of people in stalls, as 
if we were all sheep in pens, while we are waiting 
for the appearance of some gentleman in a white 
tie and tailcoat, who assures us that he is a ‘Friar 
of Orders Gray; or a lady in a low evening dress, 
who works her whole body and her whole song 
steadily toward the top note, and rests upon it with 
a thrilling scream. I do not call this sort of thing 
music at all. In fact, I dislike the trouble of con 
cert-going as much as I| dislike the bother and in 
variable disappointment of theatre-going.” 

Handel’s Water Music ought to suit the lady, 
unless, like the Queen, she can summon to her 
sanctum the de Reszkés, Suzanne Adams and 
\mhurst Webber. Miss Corelli is nothing if not 
original. She despises actors and acting almost as 
much as Richard Mansfield. Listen to this gem: 

“Do you really think that there is anyone on the 
stage worth going out to see on a cold night, for 
instance, when your own room, with its blazing 
fire and cozy chairs, invites you to remain and read 
books full of beautiful thoughts and classic wis- 
dom? I would rather stay at home with Camille 
Flammarion’s latest volumes, or Clifford Harrison’s 
admirable ‘Notes on the Margin’ essays, than see 
the most famous mime that ever pretended to be 
what he is not, aided by grease, paint and footlight 
glare. * * Even monkeys mimic men, and 
that is just all that actors do. The more they 
mimic, the cleverer the monkeys are. I like the 
real, true men; the imitations are irritating!” 

A thorough course of the English classic prose 


writers would do Miss Corelli more good than 
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Flammarion. She might—it is highly problemati- perhaps, the greatest that London ever enjoyed, for, in 


. : ie Oe addition to the above company, there was another, with 
cal—learn to write good English and, above all, re- pojjini as manager and Dr. Hans Richter as conductor, at 
form her execrable taste. Her novels are the acme Drury Lane, which produced “Die Meistersinger,” “Tris 

tan und Isolde,” “Preciosa,” ‘“Euryanthe,” &c., and in 


of vulgarity. 


THE MAN BEHIND THE GUN. 


cluded such singers as Teresa Malten, Rosa Sucher (both 
of whom were then in their prime), Marianne Brandt, 
Scheisky, Winkelmann, Gura and others; while Patti, with 


. ° : . . the regular Franco-lItalian contingent, was at Covent 

HE naval battles of the Spanish-American war (Garden 
have demonstrated the value of the man be- The inability or disinclination of M. Jean de Reszke to 
: ‘ sing certain portions of “Siegfried” in London last month 
hind the gun $. ey the advantage ol trained hu- has been excused by some of his American friends upon 


manity over the most formidable forts and floating the ground of their relative unimportance It should be 
borne in mind, however, that as long ago as last January 
it was announced that the “Ring’’ would positively b 
not the same thing? The man back of the instru- given without any cuts whatsoever, and 11 M. de Reszke 

; : ae . did not care to learn the passages in question he had 
ment, be it flute, piano, violin, tympani, larynx or ample opportunity to inform the management, who could 
ol 


armaments. And in music, executive music, is it 


i , 7 ~- 1 o } ivt } ie) 
organ, is always the deciding factor, no matter how cither have secured a substitute or chang d the hour ol 
performance to something less inconvenient than 5§ 


inferior in quality may be the medium by which o'clock in the afternoon The Fortinbras passages have 

: . . . | 1 tl lot of “ ilet n recent 
he projects his personality upon his hearers. A Yery little to do with the plot of “Hamlet™ (in recen 
) . , : years they have been retained only by Signor Rossi, the 
Paderewski, a Joseffy at the keyboard ot a poor [ftalian tragedian, and Mr. Forbes Robertson), but it can 


. . . agined ho omise to include them in a 
piano can extort better music than can a medi- Wel! be imagined how the promise clude the 


: sa ' " ‘ representation would in itself be sufhcient to attract a 
ocrity in front of a Steinway or a Chickering. Jean large number of Shakespeare lovers who might not other 
. . wis 1 disposed to attend The London Times is au 
de Reszké, without possessing but < : , wise feel dispose 
; posses at it a title of the thority for the statement that “the only portion (ot “Sieg 
natural organic advantages ol lamagno, by sheer fried’) in which tedium was felt was the only act in which 
: ie : . “aed : mei ts made, and on no previous occasion 
lorce lec c > p y vee > 7 extensive cuts were i 
, of intellect, aided by * highly specialized gut, has the length of the final drama been so little felt as a 
manages to create an artistic illusion of far more en- hindrance to its enjoyment \. E.G 


New York, July 21, 1898 


during value than any performance of the Italian ' 
‘ . The row over De Reszké in London was alto 
singer. It is the man behind the gun. We have os ’ 
f gether a bit of superfluous “flurry” on the part ol 
preached the power of personality for years; it is ' ay 
: ; ; Ke . the Philistine press The English, new to Wag 
personality that gives to the artist his charm for id tl + theis 
; . , ‘re toid that they were not getting 1¢ 
his audience. Without it reproductive art is a mat- "“" ve aes : P s 
f i , money’s worth; hence the outcry Che cuts were 
ter of academic tradition, and the gravest defect ’ Fr 
the conventional ones made by Seidl, who received 
that may be urged against the conservatory system " 
f " — , Sil his authority from Richard Wagner They were 
of Europe is the monotony of pattern revealed in "ete h. i 
a hi diaie out of place in a performance that was announces 
the work of their pupils. They all play alike, abe nti ' 
. ? : as being modeled after the pattern of Bayreuth. At 
whether on the Leschetizky, the Barth or the Bun- - aie "' 
’ ; Bayreuth alone is it permissible to give Wagner in 
delcund plan. Cultivate originality and your tech : 16] 
. . all his native majesty undefiled, but the conditions 
nic will take care of itself. It is the man behind the 


of social life here in New York make it almost im 
gun every time 


possible to comply with the requirements of the 
CUTS. full score We Say “almost,” for if the subject were 
ro Sun last Sunday contained the following 


communication 


well ventilated we are assured that Wagner lovers 
would forego the pleasures of a late dinner for the 
more spiritual satisfaction of hearing the “Ring” o1 
lo the Editor of the Sun 


, “Tristan and Isolde” as it should be We are in 
Sik—I am glad to read in to-day’s Sun that New York 


opera-goers are to have an opportunity to hear “Der Ring sympathy with the opinions expressed by the writer 
des Nibelungen” in its entirety It is now about fourteen 
years since the first adequate local representation ol ‘Dik 
Walkure” under the direction of Dr Leopold Damrosch, 
and nine years since the production of “Das Rheingold,” 
and it certainly seems strange that during that time no THE CASE OF MISS INNES. 
attempt should have been made to perform the tetralogy 

in accordance with the composer's intention. We take our “HE Tribune last Sunday contained the following 
upera, like many other things, too much in a hurry, and . 
the excision of entire acts in familiar works like “Faust” 


of the above article 


apt editorial remark in its literary section: 


and “Les Huguenots,” with the mutilation of such a “Since the days of ‘Charles Auchester’ the mere 
classic masterpiece as Gliick’s “Orphée” (in order that ; al’ ul 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana” may be given on the same even mention that a new novel was ‘musical in its sub 


ing!), have come to be regarded, not only by opera ject has sufficed to deprive it in advance of any 
habitués, but even by the critics, as a necessity of existing | | ‘ 
conditions sympathy on the part of thoughtful readers. That 


In the case of the “Ring,” while no serious objection masterpiece of mawkishness has been the standard 
can be offered to the omission or curtailment of redundant - ' , ad , | » 
passages, like the long speeches of Wotan in the second t0ward which all the music-mad romancers have 


act of “Die Walkiire,” which are simply a recapitulation sought to lift their work Very recently a change 
of antecedent events, involving a corresponding repetition . 4 ol 

of the various musical themes or “motives” of “Das has come over the musical novel It is powerful in 
Rheingold,” it is clearly a great injustice to the author- the hands of a novelist like George Moore, whose 
composer to cut out such a scene as that for Briinnhilde , ’ 1] , 

and her sister Waltraute in “Die Gdétterdammerung,’ IXvelyn Innes’ is a brilliant example of how music 
which is not only very beautiful from a musical point of 
view, but also forms a dramatic climax, and is absolutely " 
essential to a proper understanding of the plot In Lon even in the case of a minor writer like Miss Nellie 
don one of the great successes of the present season has |x, Blisset, the author of “The Concert Director,’ it 
been achieved by Frau Schumann-Heink as Waltraute. In , 

addition to this role four others are always omitted in iS @ reasonable production, with neither senti 
local representations of the final section of the “Ring.” 1 
refer to the three Norns, or Fates, and Alberich, though ce 
the latter character was included in some of the early pert novels lately appearing in this field might be 
formances in 1888. The trouble with “Die Gétterdiam 
merung” is that, even with very brief intermissions, it ‘ , ‘ ’ 
takes over five hours in performance, and, whatever repre- ‘0 the old musical novel of the ‘Charles Auchester 
sentations of the entire work may occur in New York next 


can be adequately handled in a work of fiction, and 


mentality nor gross error in it. Other excellent 
named rheir excellence, their great superiority 


style, is to be ascribed partly to an awakened sens¢ 


winter, they will have to commence at 6:30 o'clock, o1 ; 

thereabout of humor, but still more to an increase in musica 
Six years after the original production of “Der Ring des knowledge, and, above all, to a livelier realization 

Nibelungen” at Bayreuth—that is to say in 1882—Angelo ; 


Neumann, the German impresario, formed a company to Of the human frailty of musicians The hysterical 
present the work in the chief cities of Germany, England, 
the Netherlands and Italy The London performances : 2 : 
were given during the months of May and June at the Often write novels Nowadays the writers w 
old Her Majesty’s Theatre in the Haymarket (where Beer 
bohm Tree's theatre now stands), under the direction of éf 
Messrs. Schulz-Curtius, and the prospectus announced Careful to study both with open eyes 
that “Das Rheingold” would begin at 8:30 p. M.; “Dic 
Walkiire” and “Siegfried” at 7:30, and “Die Gétterdam ‘ : ; : 
merung” at 6:30. The names of the principal singers may the English realist and devoted pupil of Balzac and 
be of interest at the present time. Frau Vogl and Frau 
Reicher-Kindermann alternated the role of Briinnhilde: ‘ . : - 
Frau Sachse-Hofmeister was Sieglinde; Fraulein Krauss, siderable curiosity in the musical world \part 
afterward Mrs. Seidl; Fraulein Klafsky and Frau 
lein Schultze the Rheindaughters; Herr Vogl, Log : 

and Siegfried; Herr Niemann, Siegmund; Herren siderations that were not overlooked in a recent 
Scaria and Reichmann, Wotan; Herr Schlosser, Mime: 
Herr Schelper, Alberich, and Herr Wiegand, Hunding. | * 
(nto Seidl conducted. The operatic season of 1882 was, tor its share of opprobrium Literature, in a short 


devotee is still extant, it is true, but she does nov 
treat music and musicians in works of fiction ars 

Che strange case of Evelyn Innes as related by 
Flaubert, George Moore, is attracting con 
from all technical considerations of the book—con 


review in these columns—the morale is coming in 
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notice, declares that if the musical profession is as 
rotten as depicted by the author, why its villainy 
should be exposed and young girls forbidden to 
enter its unholy precincts. Other newspapers have 
protested, and so “Evelyn Innes” is coming in for 
a fair share of success. It has been boycotted on 
the railway reading stands in London, but that only 
makes it surer to be read. 

Now, let us look into this awful, this wickea 
volume. 

Miss Innes has a voice, but is not especially 
moral—she is religious rather than moral—and so 
is tempted to visit Paris for the purpose of develop- 
ing a superb voice, and in company with a chaper- 
one—and an art-loving baronet. She is successful, 
she becomes a great Wagner singer, although just 
how we are not informed, and she wearies of her 
protector to fall in love with a music critic. Now, 
we contend that a prima donna who falls in love 
with a music critic is lost. Fancy Messrs. Hender- 
son, Hale, Krehbiel, Martinez, Aldrich, Finck and 
Steinberg being importuned by a prima donna! 
Che thing is unheard of. Ask these gentlemen if 
you do not believe us. 

Evelyn is coarse and selfish, there can be no 
doubt of that. After she knows that she may be a 
great singer she goes alone to the Bois when 
gratitude dictated her enjoying her first triumph 
with Sir Owen. Mr. Moore very subtly indicates 
her selfishness in this episode. That he has not 
given us her artistic psychology is patent. No less 
a critic than Professor Harry Thurston Peck has, 
in last Saturday's Commercial Advertiser, given Miss 
Innes a severe overhauling. The passage is 
worthy of quotation in full: “In Mildred Lawson, 
which, for our part, we are inclined to rank with 
some of the greatest studies that can be found in 
Kalzac or Flaubert, Mr. Moore essayed the por- 
trayal of a most unusual type of the artistic wo- 
man, and he succeeded to a marvel down to the 
very last and subtlest tint, as all those who have 
met the type in life acknowledge with the warmest 
admiration. In Evelyn Innes Mr. Moore has given 
us another instance of the artistic woman, and has, 
we think, as a whole failed to make it real. In 
certain episodes and incidents his insight and psy- 
chology are wonderfully true. There are scenes and 
passages of the book that are life itself. Yet 
Evelyn is not a woman whom we know. We are 
inclined to think that the somewhat blurred im- 
pression made upon us by this work is largely due 
to the fact, already noted, that Mr. Moore attempted 
far too much, that he was not content to draw a 
character and to dissect it with analytical minute- 
ness, but felt that he must at the same time give 
us an impression of its environment as well. This 
is unfortunate, because the environment was that 
of the great world—a world, moreover, that is 
highly artificial, in which convention continually 
obscures the actual motive which underlies the 
actions of all men and women in it, and which, 
therefore, does not lend itself to distinct and definite 
literary treatment as does the half-world and the 
Bohemia of Mr. Moore’s preceding novels. The 
character of Evelyn herself is thoroughly detesta- 
ble. She is that vilest of all combinations, super- 
ficial passion and fundamental hardness; and we 
know in literature nothing more unpleasant to 
dwell upon than the passages in which these con- 
flicting yet concurrent qualities are made to stand 
out so repulsively. Of all things in the world there 
is nothing quite so shocking as a sensualist who is 
cold and calculating; and when the character in 
question is a woman its contemplation becomes 
doubly dreadful. Mr. Moore has given us in other 
books some very frightful and some very base cre- 
ations—Seymour in ‘A Modern Lover,’ and Mike 
Fletcher in the volume of that name—but we can 
recall none that we should hate so much in life as 
Evelyn Innes, and perhaps the only ameliorating 
thought in our perusal of the book is found in the 
fact’ that she seldom seems quite real.” 


Yes, that is it; Evelyn Innes is never quite real, 
certainly not as real as that chilly and complex 
creature Miss Mildred Lawson, in ‘Celibates.”’ 
Professor Peck allows himself to say that “Mr. 
Moore has given us what is obviously a blend of 
the professional careers of Nordica and Calvé.” 

Come, come, this is startling news indeed! 
Neither Nordica nor Calvé will be flattered, while 
a tiara is mentioned. Nordica certainly never 
studied Wagner with Marchesi! and Calvé—did 
Calvé ever study Wagner at all? And then the in- 
ference of relaxed morals! No, this will never 
do. Mr. Moore made a composite if he had any 
singers in view at all, and we rather incline to the 
notion that he had not. An English Isolde sing- 
ing with passion is rather too much for one’s 
powers of belief. 

The graver side of the story—a very fascinating 
one and told in a fascinating manner—is whether 
Mr. Moore’s strictures are just ones. We all re- 
member the bitter upheaval of indignation after 
Clement Scott’s imprudent remarks about the 
morality of stage life, and Mr. Moore seems drift- 
ing in the same direction. He implies that no wo- 





man can sing Wagner’s music and remain pure 
which is nonsense—and he states explicitly that 
when a Roman Catholic takes to unfaith the cause 
is always rooted in wrongdoing and of a certain 
specific sort. This, too, we submit is not correct 
He has with that master hand of his intertwined 
the motives of music and religion and love so that 
it is difficult to sort the skein with any surety. 

This much we contend: That professional life, 
public life of any kind is dangerous, that young 
girls, unless carefully protected, should not be al- 
lowed the liberty incident to an operatic career; 
that no young unmarried girl can sound the pas- 
sionate . ecstasy, the sorrow-laden situations of 
Isolde, but the assertion that Wagner's music leads 
to immorality we protest against. Wagner’s music 
is no more immoral in its essence than Mother 
Goose’s melodies; a nature prone to evil will go to 
the devil in the claustral shades of a convent as read- 
ily as before the prompter’s box. Evelyn Innes is 
not a type, therefore she is not real, and we know 
of just as great a percentage of immorality off the 
operatic stage as on. So read Mr. Moore’s novel 
if you will, and be not alarmed by its revelations. 
Evelyn’s is a special case, and her example is 
hardly to be copied. As regards music and 
morality that is a theme that was long ago 
threshed to death. 


Mrs. F. S. Wardwell’s Pupils. 


A song recital was given by Mrs. F. S. Wardwell’s 
pupils in Danbury, Conn., the evening of July 6, when the 
following program was gone through: 


O Golden Days of Summer, Minuet.............Schubert 
pe a ee oe er reer ee Roeckel 
Class 
Piower Gone from: Peet sic ses soi cc ide vieve cs Gounod 


Miss Chopourian. 
Quartets— 
Bavarian Folksong. 
The Nightingale. 
The Virgin’s Lullaby, from the Coming of the King. Buck 
Mrs. Booth. 


eT anny NIE I as Sa AS i. bw 5 oh rida ee Jordan 
ee ORE eis 27, Sone «ee Bemberg 
Miss Julia Stebbins 
Ns er ans sa ueule SoU aiie wel «phe 4 ss eben e's Grieg 
cn ae, TDOTe POL St EEE Ee Logé 
Mrs. Green. 
Ce EE er ce he ee ee = Mac Dowell 
The Robin Sings in the Apple Tree...........MacDowell 


Miss Maude Addis. 


SIN 5 oe hii icons cde Vest enebeebesoveene Schubert 
INE Sir ivis.6.d vic 6.deode URW aaiten buss coals gs ae 
WORN Ss vias Ewes ade | idee bunts vas Sore ayn Schubert 
Miss Helen Andrew. 
a ae RS ee ee Kucken 


Miss Chopourian and Miss Taylor. 
Aria, My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, from Samson 


SiN a io os ode diie pws se bee sece Saint-Saéns 
Miss Stebbins. 

heath: cand Ce as 6s bd 6058 0s Fc ceeds on Schubert 

ee eC Ee OPN eo eee Poe. Grieg 


Mrs. Booth. 
Quartet, Over Hill, Over Dale.................-.. Beach 
GA TRORUER odic <n'tcate vals oes bct.o ye catoreaces 
Dost Thou Know That Fair Land? from Mignon. Thomas 
Miss Chopourian. 
Onward, Bonny Boat Be Flying................. Kucken 
Class. 








WHAT IS ART? 


By Lyor ToLtstToy. 


T last the much discussed polemical pamphlet 
by Count Lyof N. Tolstoy has appeared in 
English garb. For several months tantalizing ex- 
cerpts were printed in English and French reviews, 
and in these columns was treated at length Tolstoy’s 
rather juvenile opinions of Wagner’s art. I first 
read them in a French monthly, the Revue de Paris. 
In “What Is Art?” they may be found embodied in 
Chapter XIII., and there I propose to leave them. 
for Tolstoy is after bigger game in this volume; 
no less a composer than Beethoven is given a vig 
orous critical drubbing. To keep him company 
Goethe, Shakespeare, Dante and even Kipling are 
dragged into the capacious hunting bag of the 
Russian. Indeed it is an awful slaughter of the 
big men of many literatures, and the mice, polecats, 
beetles, crickets, frogs and bugs of modern letters 
must feel gay over the result. They at least are not 
left alone riddled, forlorn and wounded on the 
shifting sands of decadence, as they were after 
Nordau’s mighty onslaught. A greater stalker of 
the critical jungle, a mighty hunter before the 
Lord; has peppered the chartered idols of art and 
incidentally covered himself with inglorious fame. 
In a word, not to ride a poor metaphor to destruc 
tion, Tolstoy has written himself down a stupid 
critic, and has once again delighted Max Nordau 


& * * 


“What Is Art?” contains a grumbling author’s 
preface, and it must be confessed the grumbling is 
not without justification. The public censor, a for- 
midable person in Russia, played the mischief with 
Tolstoy, and not only excised lines, but added to, 
and altered his text until he was made to say exactly 
the opposite of what he meant. So this English 
edition is official, and is translated from the Russian 
by Aylmer Maude and published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

The first thing that occurs to the reader is the 
amount of reading undergone by Tolstoy to reach 
a conclusion. I thought that I was one of the few 
lunatics who had read all the books ever written on 
esthetics. Tolstoy beats me and goes me one 
better, for he has evolved in this volume surely 
one of the most extraordinary and maddening doc- 
trines ever concocted by an iconoclastic monk of 
early Alexandria. No fanatic of the primitive 
Church, no infuriated image smasher of early 
Judea excels Tolstoy in his present zeal for 
bespattering with mud the great, calm ones of the 
classie Christian pantheon of art. Reformed man- 
kind is ever the most fervid in the practice of a 
dogma, and Tolstoy reminds one of a man who 
has foresworn drink and loose living for the Salva- 
tion Army. Not content with the negative virtues 
of sobriety and chastity he needs must parade the 
highways of the world, pang the big drum, blow the 
cornet and cry aloud dolefully, “Oh, ye who paint, 
play, model, poetize, prose and compose, behold ye 
are accursed. Art is your undoing, for thou shalt 
make no graven image,” &c. 

Then he plucks his Muscovite beard and commits 
to the flames—oh, he is a terrible man is this mad 
genius of Russia!—his own incomparable works, 
all of them—consider “War and Peace,” “Anna 
Karenina,” “The Cossacks” and “The Death of Ivan 
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llyitch”’—saving only two inferior productions. 
Read this formal act of artistic suicide: 

“I must,” says Tolstoy, in a foot-note to page 170, 
“moreover, mention that | consign my own artistic 
productions to the category of bad art, excepting 
the story “God Sees the Truth,’ which seeks a 
place in the first class, and “The Prisoner of the 
Caucasus,’ which belongs to the second.” 

Is there no law which may put a stop to the 
vicious practice of an author damning his own 
masterpieces? 


* 


But to the book. Beauty is lavishly defined by 
the hundred persons who have written on the sub- 
ject, and Tolstoy gives us everyone in detail. He 
slashes the worshipers of beauty as pure idea, as 
an objective thing, and laughs at Herbert Spencer 
for calling it a pure play impulse. “Play is an 
imitation of real activity, so is art,” says Spencer, 
but Tolstoy will not have this subjective theory 
either. After considering them all he comes to the 
solemn conclusion that art “is one of the means of 
intercourse between man and man,” and through- 
out the book this idea is harped upon until you 
become irritated. It isa perfectly superflous idea 
art naturally presupposes a subject as well as an 
object—but our Russian is perfectly happy when 
he can drag in the peasant; art for the million is his 
war cry. Pain’s fireworks ought to be for him just 
the thing. They please the largest number and are 
extremely moral. 

M. de Vogué said that Tolstoy had “the mind 
of an English chemist in the soul of an Indian 
Buddhist,” but alas! as he grows older the reason- 
ing faculties are becoming more and more blurred. 
His marvelous capacity in the apprehension of de- 
tails is unfortunately supplemented by a sublime 
incapacity in the grasping of their relations to one 
another. One half of Tolstoy’s brain is flaming 
genius, the other mist, religious mist, and the mist 
is gradually blotting out the entire cerebral organ- 
ization. 

So fierce is he on the trail of the art not under- 
stood by the peasantry, by the man of the street, 
by him who toils at looms, on railroads, in mines 
and in the field,-that he simply sweeps it all away as 
not being decent. 

According to Tolstoy, when art separated itself 
from religion, whose handmaid it was, it began to 
Even in Greece it served a religious 
the Bible. 
In the time of the so-called renaissance the upper 


degenerate. 


cult, and in Judea it was religion—1. « 


classes, having lost their faith, resorted to a make- 
believe, a substitute, and pagan art flourished 
apace. (ur art to-day is the same art; it appeals 
only to the wealthy—the wealthy are always vicious 
in Tolstoy’s eyes—and cultured. ‘That which is 
enjoyment to the man of the rich classes is incom- 
prehensible as a pleasure to a workingman, and 
evokes in him either no feeling at all or only a feel- 
ing quite contrary to that which is evoked in an 
idle and satiated man.” 

Which is only a way of saying that no two per 
sons think alike. The lack of religious feeling in 
modern art—he also despises medizval religious 
art—is the whole cause of the trouble. The subject 
matter is empty, the execution the chief thing. Art 
for enjoyment’s sake is not as great as art for God's 


+ 
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fanatic, the hater of all that is lovely in life, the soft pidities uttered about Beethoven and music gener- 


skin of woman, the large, free, round of blue 


heaven, music, color, rhythm and the prose that 


marches with the pomp of swelling armies—this 


terrible Tolstoy would banish all, all, because, for- 
sooth, some vodka sotted serf on his estate cannot 
sense it all. 

Isn’t it silly this worship of the unwashed? 


x * 


Wagner, Wagner who fought for a democratic 
art; Wagner whose poems spring from the soil, 
whose stories are writ large and clear, is called a 
designing hypnotist. The tendency of modern art 
is toward the universal, as opposed to the old in- 
dividualistic, aristocratic art. Wagner writes for 
the great middle class. The great middle class, the 
bone and sinew of every country—despite what the 
decadents say of the bourgeois—applaud Wagner. 
Look at Bayreuth, London, Berlin, New York, 
Paris and Vienna, not to mention Italy. It is art 
for the million, intellectual, emotional art, great art. 
But Tolstoy does not see it, and page after page 
he pants for a simple art, a great universal art that 
will be understood—as is the Bible—by all. Why 
not revert to picture writing or the primitive, naive 
art displayed by the restless, salacious small boy 
of spring on the suburban fence. God knows every 
one understands his crude, but expressive signs! 

What do you suppose Tolstoy likes on canvas? 
Simple pictures—the painted anecdote—told with- 
out technic, of the little girl whose kitten likes 
milk. I swear I am not exaggerating. He rambles 
for chapters on certain pictures he saw in London 

they paint moral ideas in England—and of course 
at the Royal Academy. These pictures depict life- 
boats, children, kittens and all the rest of the senti 
mental rubbish that English painters excel in. The 
Impressionists come in for many hard knocks, and 
Tolstoy proves that he knows even less about 
painting than does Nordau. 


* 
Py » 


Three reasons are given for the suppression of 
modern art. The enormous expenditure of energy 
by people employed to make the materials for 
theatre, opera, books, color, stone, &c., which is a 
delightful and utilitarian reason; secondly, because 
rich people, deprived of their daily draught of art, 
cobble, 
make clothes and feed themselves, and, thirdly, 


ight lead more active, useful lives—i. c., 


because of the “perplexity produced in the minds 
of children and plain folk.” Here is the time for 
tears—but tears of laughter. Young persons then 
lust see nothing in the universe that is not edify 
ng, nothing that cannot be at once explained 
Michaél Angelo’s “Night” being enigmatic, conse- 
quently is bad art. What Tolstoy would do with 
Rodin’s “Balzac” is only conjectural. Dynamite 
occurs at once as a sure solvent 

This relentless critic would manufacture an art 
devoid of tragic, of Auman interest. He would 
have us bolt our flour so fine that it would not 
nourish us. All nuance must go and only—iisten 


to the vagueness of it—the brotherhood of man 
ust be glorified. But that is exactly what all 


great art does, greater art than Tolstoy's; for in 


stance, the supreme and natural art of Turgeneff 


He never preaches, yet every stroke of his brush 


sake, because “there is nothing older or more hack- is instinct with humanity, is of ethical suggestive 


neyed than pleasure, and there is nothing fresher ness. The man of the fields would not understand 


than the feelings springing from the religious con- i 


sciousness of each age.” 


Now, this is too severe. Walt Whitman? I opine not, to judge from Tol 


t; but then does he understand Tolstoy, or even 


Every generation begins with so much capacity for stoy’s own experiences and from certain of his 


enjoyment, and because Tolstoy has reached the stories, “Albert” and “From the Diary of Prince 
period when cakes are musty and ale stale, that is Nechjudow.” 


no reason why the youngsters must not have their 


And that awful, that absurd “Kreutzer Sonata’! dozen.” He admits that Bach’s Violin Aria 


fling. All young art is pagan; the play impulse is Did not Tolstoy ride into fame with it, and not be 


not at its best in the dim ecclesiastical light of the « 
cloister. Art, especially musical art, has fought its * 
way hard through churchly gloom and to throw off ¢ 


the manacles of priestly prejudice. And now this s 


‘ause of its artistic merit—it is vastly inferior to 
‘Anna Karenina’—but because of its unpleasant, 


-ven nasty, 


avagely maltreated, and that leads me to the stu-  times—beginning 


suggestiveness? In it Beethoven is lowable 


ally in this new work. 


+ 
» 


lolstoy is no friend of piano playing. It is Greek 
to him. He applauds Alphonse Karr, “Plus ga va 
vite, plus ca dure longtemps,” as a criticism of the 
mystification practiced by the professors of the key 
board. Beethoven's sonatas and quartets of the last 
No argument is 
Think of 


the opus 106 sonata being perverted and meaning- 


period are called artistic ravings 


ventured, the fact is dictatorially stated 


less! Think of the C sharp minor quartet being 
the utterance of a demented man! 

“Mai, mai,” as Albert Steinberg says with Duse 
like emphasis; these are the remarks of one tone- 
deaf as well as color-blind Dear old Tolstoy, do 
go back to farming and leave music criticism to 
your betters! 

Brahms, Richard Strauss, Liszt, Berlioz, come in 


for their share of abuse 


Mozart and Chopin are all 
right; but Tolstoy complains that his taste, too, has 
become vitiated. If he had his way he would sweep 
the whole lot into the ashbin. I can only call your 
attention to page 125. In it we are told exactly 
what should go toward making a composition. It 


its like has never 


is a music lesson and, by Apoll 
before been seen! 

I quite agree with the great novelist regarding 
officialism in art lhe professional schools are 
turning out too many musicians, painters, writers 
and sculptors, which, as he says, “produce an 
hypocrisy of art akin to that hypocrisy of religion 
which is produced by theological colleges.” Too 
many have mastered the tools and even simulate 


surprisingly well the orphic convulsions on the 


artistic tripod, so we indorse heartily what Tolstoy 
says about the necessity of sincerity in all works of 
art oo many, too many songs, symphonies, 
books, pictures, sculptures, are produced in a 
merely imitative fashion and without the faintest 
reason for existence 

4 * 

In an excellently written page this deluded Tol 
stoy describes the singing of a choir of peasant 
women and his joy at listening to it. Then he goes 
in the house and a pianist plays Beethoven's opus 
101. He was disgusted. He liked his choir better 
Now, what a comparison. What has the content 
of this sonata to do with the open air music? What 
if Tolstoy did care more for the latter? Does that 
alter the relative artistic importance of either? Such 
childish reasoning is this all. He was stirred by 
the Russian folk-songs, ergo Beethoven is a char- 
latan. Why, there are times when good music is 
a nervous torture, when an Irish jig, a negro 
melody are far more preferable, but why confuse 
the zsthetic position of such widely differing 
music? 

“Infectious” is Tolstoy’s work \ work of art 
must be universally “infectious,” else it is not art 
He says: “But for all that song of the peasant wo 
men was real art, transmitting a definite and strong 
feeling; while the 1o1st sonata of Beethoven (sic!) 
was only an unsuccessful attempt at art, containing 
no definite feeling and therefore not infectious.” 

Not infectious because Tolstoy is an immune of 
art; he simply is not pervious to emotional or intel 
lectual attack upon his tympanum, and because his 
ear drums are thick he would have the world no 
longer worship at the shrine of Beethoven Then 
follows a touching story of what Tolstoy considers 
a fit subject for a novel. It may be found on pag 
148. It is delightfully naive 


it. He likes the savage art of the Voguls better 


I 


rets 


“Hamlet” next 


“Shakespeare,” he once said, “was a scribbler by th 
Cho 
pin’s Nocturne in E flat major—oh, Lyof Tolstoy! 

and bits—bits, mind you—selected from Haydn, 
Mozart, Schubert, Beethoven and Chopin, are al 


“All the chamber and opera music of our 


especially from 


Beethoven 
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(Schumann, Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner)—by its 
subject matter devoted to the expression of feelings 
accessible only to people who have developed in 
themselves an unhealthy, nervous irritation evoked 
by this exclusive, artificial and complex music.” 
“What! the Ninth Symphony not a good work of 
art!” I hear exclaimed by indignant voices. 
“And I reply, most certainly it is not.” Then 
but my pulses beat slower when I con- 
sider 173 174. This Vandal of the 
Steppes actually writes himself down for posterity’s 
scorn and laughter as follows: “Since this work— 
the Ninth Symphony—does not belong to the high- 
est kind of religious art, has it the other character- 
istic of the good art of our time—the quality of 
uniting all men in one common feeling? Does it 
Of course he re- 


follows 
and 


pages 


rank as Christian universal art?” 
plies in the negative, thus crushing the man of 
straw of his own lovely logic. The delusion of a 
universal art is an old one. Art is not for all, never 
was, never will be. And the art of one nation does 
not satisfy the emotional longings of another. It 
is the same with religion, with morality; it is all a 
Why seek to impose on 
this nation the zsthetics of another. Why, for in- 
stance, must | worship the highly invertebrate god 


question of geography. 


constructed by Tolstoy? To continue, he mocks 
at Beethoven's masterwork, and particularly at the 
last movement, “though this poem is sung at the 
end of the symphony, the music does not accord 
with the thought in the verses’’; how does he know? 
“for the music is exclusive and does not unite all 
men.” Tolstoy is the all! “but unites only a few, 
dividing them off from the rest of mankind.” Did 
I not know of the great, earnest, but misguided 
brain of this man, I should say that here he was 
indulging in petty envy of the few who do enjoy 
Beethoven. 
One who acknowledges that he is no musician pre- 
sumes to pronounce upon the nature of the melodic 
content of the work. This hysteria about the 
democracy of art, this insanity regarding the su- 


it is the op. 101 sonata over again. 


periority of the masses over the classes, the “return 
to the people” and the rest of the altruistic non- 
sense; this new criticism of the Bible and the prac- 
tical re-arrangement of the gospels to suit Tolstoy, 
are they not all evidences of an unbalanced imagina- 
tion? ‘The De- 
livered,” a great part of Shakespeare’s and Goethe's 


Divine Comedy,” “Jerusalem 
works, and in painting every representation of 
Raphael’s “Transfiguration,” 
I fancy 


miracles, including 
&c.—all these must go, says our objector. 
art to Tolstoy must mean a vast, an illimitable 
plain covered with sweating boors singing on one 
tone the praises ofa toy kitten. At this rate legis- 
lative measures for the protection of culture loving 
folk will soon be necessary. 
x * 

is given over to the flaying of the 
Brother 
Brother 


Chapter X. 

and 
Maeterlinck 
come in for their due apportionment. 


Ibsen and 
Hauptmann 


“The play- 


symbolists decadents. 


Brother and 
writers give us an architect who, for some reason, 
has not fulfilled his former high intentions, and 
who consequently climbs on the roof of a house he 
head foremost.” 
“or an in- 


has erected and tumbles down 


This must be [bsen’s “Masterbuilder,” 
comprehensible old woman who exterminates rats 
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and who, for an unintelligible reason, takes a poetic 
child to the sea and there drowns it.” Ha! our 
old friend the Ratwife in “Little Eyolf”—‘or some 
blind men who, sitting on the seashore, for some 
reason, always repeat one and the same thing.“ 
Toltsoy must refer to the Ollendorfian persons in 
Maeterlinck’s “Les Aveugles—‘‘or a bell of some 
kind, which flies into a lake and there rings.” 
This last is the unkindest cut of all to Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s exquisite ‘““The Buried Bell.” If one 
retaliates in this nasty way Tolstoy would only 
dance a dignified jig and solemnly say, “Oh, call 
my stuff any name you like! I see the folly of my 
artistic ways and despise my early novels. 
make only picture books for the children of sick 
people, for the task of Christian art is to establish 


I now 


brotherly union among men.” I begin to believe 
that Tolstoy, jealous of the present vogue of Ibsen, 
Maeterlinck and the rest, abuses all forms of art as 
blasphemous and worse than useless. He is con- 
tinually obsessed by pictures of the nude, and really 
calls attention to his peculiar mental state by such 
His attacks on Mallarmé, Jean Moreas, 


Nordau did that much 


references. 
and Verlaine are tiresome. 
better and long ago. Besides, if these folk are so 
obscure in their work, what harm can they do the 
illiterate? Verlaine himself disposed of the whole 
futile movement when he called his brethren “Cym- 
balistes.” The translations, as they are called in 
this book, of the quoted poems are a disgrace and 
an impertinence. 

And to the end goes rumbling the sonorous bass 
—a true Russian voice—of Count Lyof Tolstoy. 
Oh, the pity of it all! 
Moore so aptly says in “Since the Elizabethans,” 
“wished to display life, not in detached figures, but 


A man who, as George 


in endless co-relations; complexity is part of its 
mystery, and the mystery of life was always fore- 
most in his mind. He wished to exhibit life in its 
wonderful continuity; he wished his picture to 
vanish at the cover and not break off, and this mas- 
ter of such wonderful surfaces, of such transcendent 
glimpses of the tragedy of soul life, this poet, psy- 
chologist and prose master, falls to preaching like 
a common tinker at a street corner, shouts out like 
a vender his prophylactics against evil, and, pursued 
by the spiritual madness of saving his fellow men, 
a wonderful genius on a dunghill. It is 
heroic, and it is pitiful.” 


wastes 


Miss Lillian Vernon Watt. 

Miss Lillian Vernon Watt, a talented pupil of Mrs 
Katharine Evans Von Klenner, recently took part in a 
concert in Fairhaven, Me., and carried off the honors of 
the evening. A local newspaper, in the course of a long 
notice of the concert, said: 

The array of talent was unusually fine, and the attend 
ance was as great from New Bedford as from Fairhaven 
The occasion was specially attractive as the first appear- 
ance in public of Miss Lillian Vernon Watt, of this city, 
since her extended course of study with Madame Von 
Klenner, of New York. It is fair to state that Miss Watt 
fully sustained all the fair anticipations her friends have 
had in store. 

The entire program was enjoyable, but, of course, the 
most enthusiasm was over the singing of Miss Watt. She 
has developed a smooth, flexible voice, of pleasant quality, 
which found an admirable opportunity in the parlors of 
Mrs. Nye. In her conception and interpretation of her 
numbers she was all that could be desired, while in point 
of execution, the fact that she sang satisfactorily the “Rigo 
letto” selection, “Caro Nome,” is all the commendation 
necessary. The gifted singer received many flowers, and 
at the close of the entertainment was complimented by all 
the musicians present. Miss Watt’s correct method shows 
that she has been instructed by a great teacher. 
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Paris—Her Lacks. 


ARIS is a paradise—in which to do nothing. 
visit 


As a 
place in which to pass a honeymoon, to with 
friends, to be entertained eye and mind without effort, to 
be instructed in art, history or letters with the maximum 
of gain for the minimum of labor, Paris is unsurpassed, 
incomparable. 

It is when one comes to accomplish something, to attain 
some object, to activate some plan, to do some work that 
requires messenger boys, the sending of important letters 
quickly, the sending of packages, of messages requiring 


quick response, the arranging of meetings or goings t 
places, the finishing of important business requiring dis 
patch and movement, then is the time in the history of this 
charming city to “make Rome howl!” 
One who had not learned the divine art of self control 
or of renouncement of cherished intentions must certainly 
go mad at the lack of everything helpful in the city, of 
who 


everything like facility, energy, modernism. One 


drops down into it from an Anglo-Saxon—especially from 
an American city—finds the place a big dormitory, where 
the people are either sound asleep or poke around with 
their eyes half shut. 

The Parisians imagine it extremely active because they 
go nowhere and see no other conditions, and compare this 


only with a still more sleepy epoch when they lived alone 


and when the active stranger was not among them. The 
movement that is about the streets is chiefly caused by 
the ridiculous disorder of very bad driving and now the 


whirr of the automobile, which is causing consternation 


The strange part of it all is that most of the things which 
those which 


cause the greatest impediment to activity are 


remedied—in fact, 


could just as well as not be changed, be 


it would require but ‘a turn of a hand,” as we express it at 
home 
* * * 
Take for instance the very small matter and the very 
great nuisance of the marking of omnibuses at the bacl 


of the vehicle only 


\ woman with a baby or a heavy bundle standing on 


the sidewalk waiting to mount the omnibus that 1s coming 


her way down the street. Of the three or four ‘buses of 


different lines moving toward her there is no earthly way 


for her to know where one is bound or whether there be 
place for her within until she gets directly behind it and 
reads the two plac ards 

The vehicle is in motion. She dare not stop it, of 
course, unless it be hers, and how can she know till she 


till 


That means that by the time she 


sees, and how can she se« she gets directly behind it? 
is assured of the neces 


gone several yards ahead By the 
the bell 


been brought 


sary facts the ‘bus has 


time she has signaled, the conductor pulled and 


the heavy, old-fashioned, rumbling machine 


to respond several yards of street (full of voitures, wagons, 


horses and bicycles) have intervened, through all of 
which she has to run with her baby and her bundle. This 
may be seen every hour of every day in every street oi 
Paris The feat is rendered still more agreeable in cas 
it is raining, when she has to hold up her umbrella and 


her dress. Nicely dressed women without babies may b« 
seen constantly running through dust or mud to catch up 
Men of all the 


It never occurs to one of them that 


classes share 


and jump on these old tubs 
race or look on at it 


different. It never occurs to any 


it might or should be j 
body here that anything might be any different from what 
it is 


What is there to prevent having a notice on the front 
of the "bus telling its destination, and 


In such case the 


whether another pas 
senger could be accommodated passen 
ger could remain on the curb till the right one came along 
when she could signal it in time and have it stopped before 
she goes out to meet it Nobody has ever thought of this 
simple remedy of so troublesome a matter, because every 
body always thinks here that everything that is is all right 
Nobody protests against anything in Paris except against 
protesting. 

Nobody seems to understand either why the omnibuses 
are so high from the ground. There are two immensely 
high steps to climb, the first so far from the ground that it 
is with difficulty always that it can be reached. In stop 
ping the tub rolls backward and forward two or three 
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times so that while mounting the passenger is thrown 
violently from side to side, forward and backward, and 
the conductor is obliged to take one almost into his arms 


to land the passenger at the door. 


Again, these omnibuses never roll up near the curb, but 


remain away out in the middle of the street, while a line 


of zigzagging fiacres, 


trundle carts, bicycles and grocery 


wagons file in between, the drivers apparently unconscious 


And nobody ever protests, for nobody thinks of protest 
ing in Paris 

In fine weather and with nothing to do these things do 
not concern you. But it is the same all the year round 
Imagine these conditions on short winter days when it is 
wet and muddy all the time! 
Boxes 


Pos! 


lo be sure there are post offices in Paris. But everyone 
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hey use no end of writing, tiny, fine, scratchy writing 


with tiny, pin-like pens, and they put some of it all over 
all the papers both sides, and in bool Phe y use 
mucilage and brush and shears instead of having gummed 
edges and perforated lines; they weigh letters with little 
weights like shoe buttons, and it requires two or three 
minutes to weigh anything and “calculate” the buttons 


Chere is usually much talking in between 





that anybody could possibly want to cross the way. One dccs not live near a post office building. You start out Finally it comes your tur To get your stamp the 
must lose several omnibuses simply by inability to get at in the morning with your letters, and where are you going woman has to put away the cat and the crochet and stoop 
them! to put them? There 1s not in the whole city one single deter- away down somewhere to find a big scrap book! In it the 
) This is rendered still worse at the stations, where three mined, definite point upon which you can count to drop stamps of different denominations are slipped in between 
and four "buses of different lines are pulled up going both them. This means that you can go out in the morning the leaves, so that she has to chase back and forth among 
; ways, the line of street movement percolating through with them, spend all day going about the city shopping them to find the sheet desired, just as you should have 
perpendicularly and scores of people in all conditions of and in business, and bring your letters home in the even- to hunt for a letter between the leaves of a book. Half 
| temper streaming back and forth vertically. Add to this ing for want of a place to deposit them the time she is out of the desired species and has to buy 
y the inevitable shower which tumbles out of sunshine in Now, the omnibus stations are comparatively definite, them from another window. Imagine your feelings all this 
f Paris. Add to this the fact that the same persons have to not as to locale, but as to appearance. Similar to our time. It is the same in all the offices 
) trot back and forth through this stable a dozen or more elevated stations, no matter in what locality or how placed In some offices there are men, but they are worse than 
1 times in order to find peace and you have a condition of jin the street they all look alike, are marked alike and, the women—more stupid, more indifferent, more hopeless, 
C things that exists incessantly in Paris, “the city of light naturally, half Paris spends half its days in them You and instead of cat and crochet they are eternally casting 
h Under these conditions imagine the frame of mind in find yourself standing waiting in one at least four or five up accounts! God only knows of what! If one of them is 
which a person finds that there is no place in the "bus times a day from five minutes to two hours each time “busy” he pays no attention whatever to who may come to 
y sought Add to this the fact that from five to twenty Would you not imagine that here would be the place his window 
is minutes must pass before the next one arrives, and then to have a post office box? Not one! Or if by chance At one of the post offices close by a big railroad station 
try to imagine the feelings. If as with us the conveyances there is one somewhere, there are not two. Nobody has_ the other day a gentle eyed man who wished to register a 
ie were strung along almost touching, one would have but ever thought of it. This most reasonable and helpful of letter stood patiently outside a window just eighteen 
y to turn to the next. But when one has to trot back and measures and most simple of measures as well. Not one! minutes while the man inside tried to find an error in hts 
t forth several times and each time to wait for a similar at After waiting a quarter of an hour for a ‘bus, your let- addition! He had a comrade come and help him, and 
tack fifteen minutes later the case is aggravated ters in your hand, you get on a bus, and before five blocks they worked away agreeably The mild-eyed man finally 
h a a have been traversed you see a post office! But what are you went away and mailed his letter without registering 
h going to do? Get down and put them in and wait for (This is a living fact.) 
. 3 \gain, the doors entering the omnibus stations (where another half hour? You get set down at another station MESSENGER Boys 
at people of four and five lines pass in and out from morning to make “correspondance” to finish your route. You wait There is not a messenger he n Paris! Let any reader 
till night every day) are no wider than the doors to our another half hour and you still hold your letters. You ride of this sentence in New Vork imagine himself by some 
elevated cars. In and out here they pass to get the num- a few more blocks and you pass a tobacco shop in which , itastrophe suddenly cut off from messenger boy service 
ry bers of their places in the omnibuses. When there are 100 is a box, but it is of no use to you. You alight in a for one day You cannot imagine it. or if you did you 
ck people waiting at the tail of an omnibus which has but station at the end of your route, and still nowhere to put) would deem it impossible 
one or two places vacant, and when the man who has 96 your letters! There is ¢ a messenger boy in Paris. You carry your 
n gets in while No. 97 gets left, you may imagine the There are certain tobacco shops scattered through the wn bundles. deliver y own messages. return the book 
ng collisions in those doorways no wider than cojfin lids! city which are authorized to keep a “post box.” But you Jent you, carry home the important papers. and take a cab 
When the day is wet and the whole waiting population is might walk the entire day without passing one, or you ad go to your friend’s house to make a cendesvou 
ay huddled inside burying the number desk and the door might pass two in a forenoon by accident. But you can Mew saw there is ' thi 1 the city as a “con 
‘ both, you may add something to your imagination. In not go directly to one, because you do not know where ssinamaios If you can find him you see a decrepit old 
nd some places these narrow doors are double, but the sec it 1s Besides the greatest care 1s not exercised in col man | e a tramp nd 1 not when vou at last succeed 
ond side is kept hermetically sealed, all the more so in wet lecting the mail in them evidently, as cases have occurred jp finding } ’ se he is off plavis Leeninene drink 
al or windy weather when they most need to be open where a week has elapsed before the missive deposited we absinthe wn street. or I ft w that he is at a 
he Can you imagine—no, you cannot—would you not imag-_ therein was delivered! nariage” « ee a rning \That’s 
it? ine that with this condition of things existing 364 days in Nobody protests. What is to prevent having a post box ; neemeneee ¢ Y snnot wine. vou can 
es the year, on the 365th, or féte day (race, fair, procession, at every omnibus station, where half Paris spends half its ——- ? + er here and trv it and vou 
the inauguration, &c.), special facilities would be offered, ad- day ott Claes 
and ditional conveyances run on, additional doors opened, ad "oe 2 ries 
ght ditional men be sent to aid and hasten? In the post offices there is no one window for stamps There is art rkable la locks or timekeeping 
ns Not a man, not a facility added! One sees on such days as in any other tows All sorts of business is transacted in the ty I peoy t ks The few that 
a a perfect sea of some 200 tired, hungry, anxious faces at the different windows—savings banks, changing of notes you “happet ¢ ( é ot 
“his flanking one of those old tubs into which twenty-six peo- or sending them, weighing of packages and letters, & nates.” No tw locks |} the same hour at t ame 
ol ple can enter and fourteen go on top. After that they turn § all of which is slower than time on a monument in being hour—that scarce \ It even told of the two 
as and “wait patiently” for the next for ten, fifteen or twenty dispatched | tw tows tain chur that they have 
aed minutes. Some of them wait for an hour or an hour and You drop into an office in a hurry to get a stamp and never been known to | the same time one with the 
be a half! Frequently a crowd like that will stand patiently you find a herd of servants putting in their savings or other 
up in the rain while the man whose business it is to oversee sending presents down into the provinces or registering Would not one é there ld be large public 
the them getting in is busy with another "bus. He must be letters. A woman inside, with crochet or a cat in her lap, clocks the g s ’ which ar 
that there to say “begin.” And they all endure it meekly with- is waiting on them centres in the cit twenty-tw 
vas out a word The manipulation is infinitely slow and exasperating The first thing an Am« P he 
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clock in the big place. He cannot see it, nor even a little 


one, and when he does he had better not rely on it as he 
does not have the right time then. 

This, however, is a much less important evil than the 
others, and can much more easily be borne or supple- 
mented. 

Before the Exposition if the Parisians have a particle of 
regard for the comfort and convenience of their modern- 
ized guests they would be very wise to look after the above 
few points at least as being the most easy to arrange. 
New York 


A conscientious employé of an important 
said recently 


house, doing business for the house in Paris, 
to a friend: 

I don’t want reward and I don’t ask praise. All I ask 
is that somehow some day my house may know how much 
more my head and my heart would have accomplished for 
them in Paris were I not so eternally prevented by such 
futile but endless difficulties.” 

If the American man who came over here as write 
corespondent would only dwell on such things as this in 
the regular daily life he could draw attention to and per- 
haps reform them. Instead of that the minute he gets 
is so anxious to make known at home 
” he is and what a devil of a time 


r and 


into “Paris” he 
what “a devil of a fellow 
he is having abroad that he falls at once to talking about 
the “swish of silk,” the “twitch of 
of the French capital. 

of course, for the 
town are 


“slippers,” 
bows” and the “perfumed hair” 

All of which is in his imagination, 
elegant and perfumed women of the 
too well entertained and cared for to be floating 


“kisses” and 


really 
much 
around in range of the common passenger in the city, and 
the common woman of the town is the same common 
slattern beggar that she is in any city, so plain common- 
sense men would be much better engaged in speaking of 
real commonsense things, as they do when they are at 
home, and so helping to bring about some comfort and 
convenience for their compatriots who travel. 

Another class who does nothing in this way is the man 
“artist” when he returns to America, who just raves over 
his “deah, deah Paris,” and the “awt” and the “awtmos- 
phere.” And that is everything that can be gotten out of 
him as to enlightenment on Paris life and doings. 

As for the “prima donna,” her object is to make every- 
thing sound as gilt and glittering as possible in regard to 
the place in which she studied, so as to enhance her own 
value at home with people who do not know any better. 

These things, with the legitimate souvenir of the French 
city in the palmy days of kingly splendor, unite to keep 
“light and lumiére,” “brilliance,” ‘‘civil 
elegance which the 
This, although (as stated in the 


up the legend of 
ization” and everyday 
enough from meriting. 
sentences of this letter) Paris is a paradise—in 
Joun B. FaiRMAN 


place is far 


opening 
which to do nothing 


Joseph Poznanski. 
Joseph Poznanski, the pianist and composer, will remain 
New York all the summer. He is engaged in writing a 
book on singing, which will be published early in the fall. 
A Successful Song Recital. 
Signor and Madame Campiglio gave a very successful 
recital last Sunday evening at the Beachside Inn, 


song 
The attendance was large and the 


Greens Farms, Conn. 
singers were compelled to give several encores. 
Evan Williams. 

Evan Williams, who is spending the summer in Thomas- 
writes that the salubrious air of that retreat has 
beneficial to him and his voice is in ex- 
He expects to be in perfect form by the 


town, 
been highly 
cellent condition. 


M. T. N. A. 


Read at the Recent 
Convention. 


Papers 


“SOME ASPECTS OF VOCAL TEACHING IN AMERICA.” 


By F. W. WODELL, OF BOSTON 


R. WODELL, after congratulating the profession 

upon the improvement in the class of men and 
women entering it and in the character of American jour- 
nalism, said in substance: 

The general interest in the study of 
and as factors in this desirable movement we 
the teaching of music in 
establishment of public 


vocal music is in- 
creasing, 
should recognize and encourage 
the public schools, and the 
classes for the study of sight singing. 

One hindrance to art life and work in this country is 
the predominance of the commercial spirit. Parents too 
often do not favor the education in music of musically 
talented because they fear the opportunities for 
acquiring money in the musical profession is not so great 
And by many vocal pupils the first 
can earn 


sons, 


as in business life. 
“How long will it be before I 
Vocal teachers, by personal in- 
should 


question asked is, 
money with my voice?” 
fluence and the use of the musical and lay press, 
seek to bring the people to a higher appreciation of music 
as a profession. Pupils should be taught that the first 
and most important matter for them is the serious study 
the full development of their vocal powers. In 
this connection it ¢ said that teachers, while aid 
ing pupils to employment opportunity offered. 
should not degrade themselves and the profession by do- 
ing the work of the musical employment bureau or con 
cert agency “hustling” for positions and engagements 
for pupils, and making a parade of their willingness and 
ability in that line. 

The American pupil is mentally alert, 
lacks seriousness in taking up and pursuing the study of 
frequently leaves common sense behind in 
and finds it hard to work long and 
earnestly for art’s sake. It is difficult for him to be pa- 
tient—to labor and to wait. Sometimes vanity, the desire 
to “show off,” troubles him, and in too many 
respect due to the superior knowledge 
sometimes 


of voice, 
uld be 
when 


yet he too often 


singing. He 
choosing a teacher, 


cases he 
fails to accord the 
and experience of the teacher. Professors 
permit a familiarity on the part of pupils which breeds 
contempt, and cater to the notions of pupils. Rather they 
should preserve a dignified relation toward the pupil; 
should strive to bring him into a proper attitude towar 1 
No man yet attained to greatness without sub- 
and vocal pupils 


his work. 
mitting himself to labor and discipline, 
in America need particularly to be taught this truth. 

A hindrance to the work of the vocal teacher is the 
frequency with which American pupils change teachers 
Here again a lack of a proper conception of what it means 
to study an art, and in some cases also downright conceit, 
contribute to an undesirable state of things. Of course 
the pupil who makes frequent changes of teachers knows 
a little of many methods, but is master of none. Such an 
one announcing himself as a sa pupil of a certain teacher is 
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likely to do the instructor an injustice. Some _ pupils 
imagine themselves to be so clever that they are able to 
“get all there is’ in any teacher’s method in a very short 
time, and so pass from studio to studio, getting “all the 
good things.” Such are certain to have but superficial 
knowledge. 

Instructors who habitually criticise adversely 
ing and work of other professors contribute to this unde- 
Vocal teachers should be careful 


the stand 


sirable state of things. 
of their speech in this regard, and should do what is 
possible to bring public and pupil to a realization of the 
fact that the study of voice culture and singing is to be 
entered upon with serious earnestness; that it takes brains, 
work and time to master a good method. 

Europe upon vocal teaching in Amer 
American vocal pupils listen 
believing 


The influence of 
ica is felt in various ways. 
to European singers at the grand opera, and, 
them to be models for imitation because they appear in 
grand opera, seize hold upon some item concerning this 
or that artist’s vocal method 
and return to the studio to insist upon trying 
opera does 


which may come to his 


knowledge, 
to do as Monsieur J or Madame X of the 
It is, for instance, reported that Jean de 
Reszké has said that singing is “all a matter of the nose.’ 
Just what he means by that epigrammatic statement only 
could say. It is obviously 


currently 


himself, perhaps, absurd for 
vocal pupils to attempt to imitate what they think grand 
opera artists do, or to base their work upon what they 


artists mean by isolated, epigra 


imagine grand opera 
matic statements concerning 
American vocal teacher has to meet this tendency on the 
part of the American pupil and to insist upon his instrue- 


tions being carried out, whether they may seem to accord 


voice production The 


with the practices of grand opera singers or not He 
must cling to his ideal and exact obedience to his in 
structions. As a matter of fact, more faulty exhibitions 
of tone production could not be imagined than have been 
given by singers appearing in this country in grand opera 

Modern European composition in opera and song is 
in favor here, and influences the work of the American 
modern opera, with some 
and the orchestra has 


In the 


vocal teacher. In the excep 


tions, the voice has been dethroned, : 


been given a most prominent place modern ait 


song voice and instrument combine in a wide range of 


emotional expression. This type of song makes large 


vocal skill, temperamental 


Modern compos 


demands upon the voice power, 
and musicianship of the 
American 


force singer 
ers, including 
write as though they did not know the voice 
himself a well schooled musician 


works, otten 


\ Eure ypean 


writers of vocal 


authority on singing, 
a better understanding of the voice 


has said: “We want 
by modern composers. While the style of some French 
operas is not perhaps very high, they are artistic in their 


workmanship and well suited to the voice. Bemberg, for 


instance, writes charming things which suit the voice. But 
for the most part modern composition does not favor the 
The difficulty originated with the so-called Italian 


who wrote beautiful vocal melodies, but with 


voice 
composers, 
harmonies and accompaniments that will not compare 
with the superior, interesting harmony and orchestration 
the musicianship of the compositions of the present time 
It is at the present day, in part. a struggle between melody 
Some day will aris« 
charmingly for the orches 


3ut then you must 


and harmony the man who shall 


write beautifully for the voice, 
tra and interestingly for the musician 
have singers ready to sing.’ 

American pupils hear grand opera artists in modern 
opera who sing off the key, are unable to exhibit the genu 
ine legato, whose production is vicious and ruinous to the 
vocal organ, who shout and declaim, loudly applauded 
by an undiscriminating 


audience, which is carried away 


Cassino d’Enghien-les-Bains. 
SEASON 1898, 


This Casino is now open. Already every even- 
ing immense crowds of the élite of this fashionable 
watering place throng to the theatre to applaud 
the excellent artists there engaged 

The last classic concert was the occasion of a 


| veritable triumph fora singer of great talent and 


a brilliant future evidently, Mlle. Blanche Guillon, 
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by the impassioned fervor and stentorian intensity with 
which the performer declaims his phrases, together with 


his effective acting of his part. They return to the studio 


with the conviction that they, too, must have forceful 
high tones, must sing with “expression” (?). They must 
“get there’ no matter how, but “get there” they must 
This is not fancy. Last season a prominent New York 


teacher lost three pupils because he declined to satisfy 


their demand, born of experience at the grand opera 


house, for work for “big tones,” quality not so much con 
What can be done about it? Only this: We must 
pupil of the idea that a 


sidered 
do all possible to disabuse the 


singer at the grand opera house is necessarily a good 


singer. We must hold our pupils to the fundamentals of 


good matter what grand opera artists do 


We must hold up for admiration continuously every art 


singing, no 


ist who does sing. And we must pay perhaps more at 
tention to the preparation of pupils for the proper inter 
pretation of the new More attention, 


than hitherto should be given to the development of tonal 


musi possibly, 


intensity, though always keeping quantity to the fore 


also and particularly to the development of imagination 
and to general musicianship 


Mr. Wodell, owing t 


cover all the 


lack of time, was unable fully to 


ground he had mapped out for himself. n 


closing he remarked that a teacher's best advertisement 


was the work of his pupils. Pupils’ recitals were often 


These 


for them, and they ars 


recommended must be given; there is a demand 


valuable to pupils. Sometimes, 


however, teachers did not deal quite honestly with the 


public in this connection, nor with each other Again, 


ior lack of information, the audience did an injustice to 


pupil and teacher To overcome this difficulty Mr. Wo 


dell jocularly suggested that pupils’ recital programs 


might, perhaps, be printed acording to the “reformed 


code,” and he submitted a special program 
I astly Mr. Wodell 
members of the profession seeking for greater breadth of 


referred briefly to the disability of 


both general culture and sympathy with movements not 


musical having to do with the welfare of our fellows 


THE STATUS OF MUSICAL CULTURE IN THE WEST. 


By PROF. GEO. B. PENNY, DEAN IN THE 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


INCE the be ginning ol the present war w« have all 
read with much amusement various startling facts 


taken from Spanish newspapers concerning this country of 


ours. The following, from the Madrid Fl Pais, is a fair 


sample: 
“The United States is not fit to live in. The climate is 


horrible When it is not sleeting or snowing the heat is 


almost unbearabl Avalanches are frequent at all times, 


] cities As for the people, 
East 


the remainder of the country is one vast plain, 


and these threaten the principa 
beside the few whites engaged in business along the 
ern coast, 
covered with Indians called cowboys and great herds of 
roaming cattle.’ 


I voice the “vast plain” covered with this peculiar type 


of aborigines and address principally a “few whites” en 


gaged professionally “along the Eastern coast” upon a 


subject assigned to me by President Greene. I presume 


Mr. Greene choose a Kansas man because he has found 


out since the recent boom in geographical knowledge that 
Kansas, not Boston, is the hub of the United States, hence 
notification 


the exact centre of the universe. In fact, my 


did not arrive until it 


was evident that Uncle Sam pro 
posed to retain the services of Kansas as a proof of the 
extension of this system of States by balancing the acquisi 
East, 


Kansas, 


Canaries on the 


West 


tion of Cuba, Porto Rico and the 


with Hawaii and the Philippines on the 


GEORG 


once the centre of that territory called Louisiana, formerly 
Dons 
discovered that the glitter of the sunflower was not gold 


owned by Spain, and cheerfully given up when the 


Kansas is known to you principally as a producer of freaks 
a country producing vast wheat crops, an insect that 
hubs 


hops. But, remember, ladies and gentlemen, that 


are always places of great activity—that there is very apt 


to be friction there if things do not go right. Friction in 
Kansas is the result of the most advanced and purest type 
of democracy in all things to be found anywhere within 
the United States 


tion of trusts, the best methods of education, the annihila 


Constant lubrication, such as the aboli 


tion of liquor saloons, &c., 


is necessary to prevent friction 
You know not the great middle West 
New York and New England 
ideas concerning the several States of the middle West ar¢ 
all the 


Even in Okla 


nay, uprisings 


unless you have lived there 


usually as absurd as the Spanish ideas concerning 


States, and they amuse us quite as much 


homa towns are acquiring an individuality of their own 


and are ful! of the finest specimens of Eastern manhood, 


from Eastern cities and such institutions as Harvard, Yak 


and Columbia. Verily, wherever you go, the world over 


the East knows not the West, even when its eyes are for 


the moment turned in that direction by some cycloni 


wave of achievement, be it military, literary, scientific or 


artistic. But the West always knows much of the East 
\ visit to 


(American has a far better acquaintance with English liter 


England will convince you that the averag: 


ature all the way from Chaucer to Browning than has the¢ 


average Englishman. Every progressive musician in the 


West is familiar with all musical progress between the 


location of his own town, city or school and the farthest 
point East, be it where the waves lap the shores of Sandy 


Hook or Cape Cod, or on beyond the billows to where 
stretch the forbidding steppes of Russia or the non-musical 
progress within and far beyond the beautiful domains so 
long occupied by that descendant of Cain—the detestabl 
lurk All our Western 


foreign correspondence as well as the home 


musicians read the admirabl 


news in THE 


Musica Courier and other publications. And for what 


is not contained therein we go to the pages of ancient 


history, for there is no progress not noted by modern 


journalism But Chicago and St. Louis have and are 


interesting Boston and New York very much 
Kansas City and Omaha, of the middle West, 


will likewise soon demand your very special attention. If 


€ specially 


Chicago 


you attend the musical convention at the Tran- Mississippi 


Exhibition next week, as you all should do instead of 


going to Europe, where even in Germany they will not 


treat you with due consideration, you will hear Eastern 


j 


music and musicians, of course, but there will also be 


much in evidence of Western musical progress 
In Kansas City, Mo., 
the development of a great musica 
permanent abiding place for 
violinists and composers than in any 


I he pe the M I N \. will meet 


next year, giving you an opportunity for 


conditions are more favorable for 


1 
| 


centre, with a perma 


nent orchestra, a pianists 


vocalists, organists, 
other Western locality 


there verifying 


1 


this statement 


Denver and Salt Lake City are likewise looming up 
Even the musicians of San Francisco and Seattle must 
soon look West to the admirable work of progressive 


music in the land where missionary and gospel hymn 


books used to be eaten raw and where jack tars will soon 
have all the mariner’s rope they want when off duty play 
ing philopena with the music students of a dusky hue 
The further West a musician is located the greater his 
horizon of musical observation and the broader his visior 
rhe most successful is he of the East who adopts Western 
methods, or he of the West who puts himself under the 
and training. Our best mu 


influence of Eastern culture 


sical instructors to-day are Germans who have come to 


America to reside and. become Americans in every sens¢ 


LIEBLING 


The Great Pianist. 
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of the word, or 
secure 
them The East 


Ss holarship 


West is always practical, 


much of thei 


! 


unless tempered by 


I 


as that 
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Americans who have gone to Germany to 


there, bringing it back with 


depth of 


culture 


learning and ripe 


without much practical application of it. The 


but always superficial and raw, 


Eastern scholarship 


From our broader 


sical mon 


} 


nonopolies with ne 


teachers, to whom 


with 


Providence has gi 


if 


tion with instructions 


the language of mysticisn 


have all read of tl 
people that he had 
God te 


1 


1 


had a private 


lling him that 


by Spanish bayonets 


American 
East seem to be 


and publishing for 


composers 


voice 


Western view we dep re your n 


wasting 


influence—your many individual! 


fluence such as those of your voice 


] venh a speciai revela 
not to give it away, and to use only 


You 


assured the 


in imparting it to pupils 


Manila archbish« p wi 
telephone message trom 


the Yankee pigs would all be stuck 
We deplore the fact that so many 
of marked ability residing in th« 
their valuable time in writing 


instrument lo and ore 


exercises evidently intended to please former instructors 


n counterpoint of 
stead of appealing 
is 


expressed n usica! 


Having 


language 


thought 


a clear and concise 1 
which, in the West 
composition There 


for subjects and th 


by means 


nerian and Brahminical imitation. Of 


have much Som 
the skill which the 


Chat is just where t 


Old World or the 


} 


I 


daz 


e their prot sional brethren, in 


he great musical public with well 


clothed in clear and ftorcibk 


something worthy to say, and having 


Tie 


thod of expressing it, are two things 


we believe is needed in American 


are too many commonplace thoughts 


m 


unnatural 


es—too much straining after effects 





ons in these days of Wag 


modt 


skillful work we 


1] 


our composers have acquired all 


New can give them 


trouble not only with compose 


but with many pianists and organists 


\ young man from Kansas City 


and a colored one at 


that, went to Paris two or three years ago, and like many 
other American young men, he learned all the skill of the 
French artists in drawing, color and composition. Hal 


he imitated the 


than in technic he 


Walter 


ers and others he 


but like 
cl 
ind to-day a 


Lazarus” hangs in 
chased by the 


Who does not fe 


worthy to be said? 


could have 


McEwen 


! 


early and forcibly 


modern 


French school of 


painting other 
made no mark for himself, 


und John Satgent, Gari Melch 


ad something to say, and he said it 


picture 


Even the French were astonished 
with the subject “The Raising of 
the Luxembourg, having been pur 


French 


in whatsoever 


Wovernment 
MacDowell, for in 


ney say to us are 


Buck, a 


saying something 


Who does not feel the clearness and 


strength in the method of delivery? We need more of 
such me and we hope some of the young Lochinvars 
will come out of the West Indeed, we know that Carl 
Busch, of Kansas City, and Kroeger, of St. Louis, and 
Preyer, of Kansas, are but pioneers for a future enlist 
ment 

I once passed a s e tent Boston witl irge 
notice posted on the outside reading thu 


Soul Culture Done Here.” 


I said to myself, would that more American pianists 
ind org sts d composers could acquire this one thing 
and add it to their marvelous skill. I believe that there 
are other ways to secure soul culture, however, than in 
a gospel tent We hould develop our art faculties by 
studying the underlying principles of all art. We should 
develop our powers of imaginatior ur inward feeling 
and then by removing all obstructions to free and spon 
taneous expression of inward feeling—by the mastery of 
technic, we should make tech but a means to an end 

Tne Mustcar ¢ RIT beet lucting cam 
paign in the interest \merican musicians, on the 
ground that as good truction « be secured in New 
York and Bostor broad In t West w g till 
urther and say tha st good instruction can be ob 
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tained in Chicago and St. Louis, Kansas City and Omaha 
as can be secured in New York and Boston. True, our 
progressive Western men have all received the same East- 
They go abroad quite as 
frequently to brush ap within. We would not want them 
if they did not. We encourage the Western student to 
zo East and abroad, but only after he has mastered his 
West. We are more and more 
students to the East annually who need the musical ad- 
vantages of the East other than the technical advantages— 
idvantages such as listening to fine orchestras, our priv- 
this We teachers who can 


technical acquirement 


ern cducation which you have. 


technic in the sending 


have 
as perfect and as transparent 
Piano tech- 
and 


ilege afternoon many 
make 
in operation as the finest plate glass window. 
becoming an exact science, understood 
applied by But the interpretation of music by 
a piano seems, in the majority of cases, to be an 


makes little difference what the na- 


nic is truly 
many 
means of 
undiscovered art—it 
tionality or where the instruction was received—and I am 
more impressed with the fact every year that I return to 
this city. Why is well regulated emotion, domination of 
mind by the thought of the composer, at such a premium? 
While piano technic is becoming democratic and widely 
vocal technic seems ignorantly populistic 
Eastern teachers who de- 


understood, 
as chaotic with us as it is with 
clare they “know it all,” yet keep it to themselves, or 
write about it in such a way that no one can understand 
We are going to have a grand bonfire at our uni 
versity in the fall 
culture, written principally by men in the East and across 


them 
made up ol padded books on voice 


water. 
Perhaps one, two or three great voice teachers in the 


the 


past or present have sailed down the great stream of vocal 
truth, being cast occasionly on a hidden rock, but swing- 
ing off again, every time with more strength and better 
able to keep within the channel of the current, eventually 
For one such, 


tide with a clear vision 


along the shore, catching here and there 


reaching flood 
multitudes travel 
but glimpses of the great river, yet supposing what they 
see to be the entire length of the stream or in their imag 
ination making the continuation to suit themselves when- 
ever they speak of it to those who have never seen the 
Most cherished secrets of voice teachers are vocal 
I have been 
publish so 


river 
fallacies based upon mere bagatelles of truth. 

urprised that the journals 
much rot upon the subject, but I presume that their object 
Half the trouble 


standard music 


is a worthy one, viz., to get at the truth 


which is often sys- 


from 
Has our association been entirely 
the 


of mankind comes ignorance 
tematically organized 
free from the 
past, from a tolerated ignorance in certain quarters, which 
consists not knowing things than in ignoring 
the things which are already known? We need the nobler 
life which the educated man renders to society, simply by 
being thoughtful and helping other men to think. The 
stand for truth. They investigate until they 
\ll artistic truth is based upon scientific 
Laws against vivisection 


dissemination of untruthfulness in 


less in 


universities 
find the truth. 
truth, not individual conjecture. 
and vocal paralysis should be enforced 

Other sciences have made great discoveries without in- 
capacitating man or woman as useful members of society 
Why not vocal science? ‘Tis not physiological experi- 
ment we need, but experiments in the sc.ence of acoustics 

a thorough understanding of the laws of the vibrating 
bodies found in the human Vocal must 
come from the university laboratory primarily and then 
follow the artistic the The university 
stands for letting the truth be known to the world—not 


voice science 


laws of masters 


concealing it. All honor, I say, to investigations such as 
those now being carried on at Columbia University. They 
speak for truth in opposition to quackery. It is quite time 
that the great apostles for the dissemination of truth— 
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the universities—take up the subject of music. My idea 
of a university is that upon which Cornell University is 
founded—-‘a place where any person may receive instruc 
Musical instruction, as well as mu- 
sical investigation, the university, and the 
university has a special duty to perform in music as one 
of the fine arts. A school of fine arts on an equality 
with the schools of law and medicine is a fact in several 
Western Yea, of several in the East. It 
will soon be so at all universities. 

The narrow-mindedness of many scholars in philosophy, 
languages and literature has sought long to oppose the 
introduction of music into a university curriculum. Is it 
so clearly that the 
attainments 


tion in any study.” 
belongs in 


universities. 


not interesting in these days to see 
destinies of the human the 
of the separate branches are not controlled by men or 
special groups of men? If they were there would never 
be any progress. Many men are favored with great fore- 
sight—such men as some of the founders of this great 
republic, for instance. But not these founders 
ever dreamed of the development of the resources which 
we see at the present day. What folly for the puny minds 
of politicians to endeavor to limit even the boundaries of 
a race pre-eminently the leader ‘in the progress of civiliza- 
tion, when multitudes of races, two of them entrenched in 
the Southern corners of civilized Europe, are still in semi- 


race, necessary 


one of 


barbarism, either through ignorance, or kept so by races 
more enlightened, but still given up to mediaeval tyranny 
and superstition. Ignorance of the divine plan in politi 
cal progress in this country, however, is rapidly becoming 
limited, existing almost solely in the United States Sen 
ate, just as ignorance in the divine plan of education is 
limited to a few prejudiced educators and ignorance of the 
Laws of musical interpretation seems to be lim 
mechanical 


divine. 
ited to those piano interpreters who see in 
proficiency all in all, 

Progress comes from the great middle class. The uni- 
versities of America stand the great middle 
The upper crust and the under crust are always non-pro- 
The between the two 


The middle classes suffer principally from the 


for class 


gressive. wholesome meat lies 
crusts. 
upper crust of a too easily satisfied experience, teachers 
too well baked, too set in their ways, objecting too much 
to that strong point in Gladstone’s career—a change of 
opinion whenever the searchlight of truth revealed an 
error. But in both East and West the middle class rules 
under the torchlight of freedom and truth—much of which 
is emanating from the universities. Of the Middle West, 
under Spanish control, there was no progress to speak of 
With the Middle West under the Stars and Stripes, dating 
from the close of the War of the Rebellion, there is great 
progress to speak of. But I will confine myself to what 
is being done for musical progress in the universities of 
the Middle West 

Mr. Cady, of Chicago, gave me much pleasure during 
the World’s Fair year by introducing me to Miss Amy 
Fay, telling her that I was conducting a successful school 
of music in the West. Miss Fay also gave me much 
pleasure by remarking, “Yes, there are fine schools all 
over the country now, doing grand work for music.” In 
speaking of the work of the University of Kansas, there- 
fore you must remember that it is only one of many 
schools. The University of Nebraska, although not yet 
having established a school of fine arts, is doing a splendid 
preparatory work to that end along advanced lines. The 
University of Missouri, I am sorry to say, has not yet 
begun the work. The University of Colorado is doing 
excellent work, and is soon to erect a magnificent build- 
ing for the purpose, and last week the new and progress 
ive University of Oklahoma, with students in the 
music school, turned out a handful of excellent graduates. 

With us so-called graduates form but 5 per cent. of 
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each year, averaging ten in an 
We have a large building devoted 
one of the seven containing the various 


The building is not so fine as 


the total enroilment 


attendance of 200. 
entirely to our art 
schools of the university. 
one or two you have in the East devoted to the same pur 
pose, notably the magnificent structure at Syracuse Uni 
versity. 

The subjects taught at present are music, 
painting, and oratory, with well developed plans for the 
engineer 


drawing and 


addition of architecture, in connection with the 
ing school; sculpture, dramatic art and poetry 
The courses are al] four years in extent, requiring an 
entrance examination equivalent to the completion of the 
high school course, viz.: Physical geography, general his- 
tory, civil government, algebra, geometry, plain and solid 
physics, and three years of amy modern language, Latin 
or Greek, and the study of English literature. Through- 
out the four years the study of the English language and 
literature is required, the essays and forensics in advanced 
English composition being upon music and art subjects 
closely associated with the work in the history of the fine 
arts, and especially the history of music \ graduating 
thesis upon a musical subject covering one year of original 
investigation in some special musical subject completes 
the work in English. A course of lectures upon the his 
tory of the fine arts covers the junior and senior years. All 
of the fine arts are fully treated from the earliest times to 
the present—that of music especially. Each student has a 
printed syllabus in twelve octavio notebooks covering the 
lectures and giving an outline fully illustrative of universal 
Lantern slidés and photo 
Art” 


Special 


literature, history and religions 
graphs are freely used, Goodyear’s ‘History of and 
Parry's “History of Music” being the text books 
on ti 


velopment of 


effort is made to develop the art facultic ie ground 
that all work done in one art assists in the de 
a special art. Capable musical students may continue the 
study of the German language or take up the study of an 


other musical branch other than their specialty, or study 


any other subject taught in the entire university, pro 
vided it does not interfere wih their special work—the 
study of pedagogy for instance, a study which so many 


unsuccessful music teachers seem to think is not necessary 


I have now enumerated what may be called the collegiate 
work, representing general culture, the foundation for 
special training, which is the university feature. For each 
specialty there are special additional entrance require 
ments. 

All music courses, instrumental or vocal, require for e1 


harmony 


trance a knowledge of the rudiments of musi 

throngh the progression of the V; chords, the ear recogni 
tion of intervals, chords and progressions, and a piano re 
quirement covering Loeschhorn’s Piano Technic, Bach’ 
Preludes and Two Voiced Inventions, Heller, op. 46 and 


45, or the equivalents. The student is conditioned and re 
mains a special student unless or until his entrance work 


The four year courses in music are four 


in number pipe and 
major study means three recitations weekly and two hours’ 
The study of the piano two 


is done properly 


piano, organ, the voice violin \ 


preparation a day counts as 


major studies—three lesons weekly and four hours daily 


So do pipe organ and violin. Voice counts as 


practice 
one major study—three lessons weekly and two hours daily 
study, judiciously distributed. The study of harmony and 
musical composition covers the four years, and counts as 
one major study, with two hours’ daily work, based on the 
With three lessons weekly no 


effort is made to go beyond the subject « 
during the We have freque nt 


much original work in the construction of 


average ability of students 
f modulations 


reviews, 


freshman year 


musical phrases 
and eight measure sentences and constant ear drill in the 
recognition of chord progressions and modulations 


In the second year harmony is completed through 1 
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Polyphonic forms 
Bach 
the junior year composition 


and ear drill 


and fugues of are then analyzed thoroughly. In 


musical forms—is taken up 
in one class, and the study of single, then double counter- 
point in another class, both classes consisting of the same 
the In the 


senior year the work is continued, the class working in the 


students and continuing throughout year. 


rondo and sonata forms, with an analysis of Beethoven's 


sonatas, followed by instrumentation and vocal forms, and 


continuing the study of canon and fugue There are ex 
aminations for entrance into each year of the course. Class 


grades count for much more than final examination grades, 


however. The senior year, for instance, requires for en 


trance Mendelssohn's Variatierrs Sericuses, Bethoven’s 
Sonata, op. 31; Chepin, op. 10, Nos. 5 and 12, and Kul 
lak’s Octave Study, No. 5, or equivalent. The entire senior 
year’s work in all departments is free to all students reach 
ing it, whether given in private lessons or class lessons 
The State pays each professor a stated amount for each 
senior. Every study in the other three years is free ex 
cepting the one specialty, such as piano and the one sub 


ject in harmony or composition. By this means we keep 


nearly all of our students four years in succession, instead 


of having them come a year or two, then teach and return 


later. Nearly all of them teach, however, every summer, 
ind do better work for having done so 

Many of our idents do a year’s post-graduate work 
and the town contains several of our own graduates who 
do the preparatory work for many who are conditioned at 
the entrance examinations Thus we have many of the 
students directly or indirectly under our care for six years 
Only those who have completed the sophomore year 
piano can enter the pipe organ cours« We have one of 


the most modern three manual electric pipe organs in the 
West, with a console adapted for all sorts of musical di 
rectors.snp Oo ! f tue organist The keyboard can 
be moved fifty feet away from the organ. We have at 
ratorio society, and have given Gounod’s “Redemption 
three time | Me h” three times, “The Creation 
twice and seve cantat during the past Six years W 
are now studying “I We have fine recital hall 
nd give recitals weekly 
\ feature ur W the seminary for the education 
of teacher All student re required to attend once a 
week Many problen yme up for discussion, some ot 
the students taking part and others presenting papers 
his work is interesting d uable. Current events aré 
discussed, the musical mag nes reviewed and new book 
criticised; methods of study, kindergarten work, &« 
ceive attention And I wish to mention one thing that I 
am proud we can do—we discourage pupils not talented 
r musical work from continuation in the course after th 
freshman year, and turn their efforts in other channel 





harmonic tones, with paraphrasing of musical sentences 
the inventions, preludes 
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You all know that 


a mere love for music and a talent for music are 


wherein they will be more successful 
two total 
ly different things. Multitudes wish to become musicians 
who merely love music, yet have not the slightest qualifi 


It 
to 


moral 
thes« 


cation for a musical career requires 


tell the 


The conservatories seldom do; 


great 


strength for a private teacher truth to 


persons the universities 
must. 
In closing let me tell you that you can spend your time 


no more profitably this summer than by visiting the Trans 


Mississippi Exhibition at Omaha in the middle West, 
going there during the musical convention, then traveling 
through the West to see for yourselves not only the 
grandeur of its scenery, the greatness of its agricultural 
interests, but evidences all about you of musical progress 
and development along lines which I know will meet with 
the approval of every progressive member of this asso 
ciation 


A Successful Manager. 


(From the London Musi 


NM“ HENRY WOLFSOHN, the 


New York 


after his customary annual visit to England and the Con 


al Courier, June 23, 1898.) 


well-known concert 


manager of sailed for home yesterday 


tinent. Mr. Wolfsohn expressed himself as highly pleased 
with his short stay, and, in answer to an inquiry, said I 
have engaged M. Moriz Rosenthal as my chief artist for 


the forthcoming season, who, after making several appear 
ances in England early in October, will sail from Liver 


pool on the 15th of that month, and will remain until May 


visiting all the prince pal cities of the United States My 
other pianists will be Frl. Adele Aus der Ohe, who returns 
for next season, and M. Siloti, who will be there fron 
January to Marcl Among my violinists are Herr Fritz 
Kreisler, the Austrian, who will stay for the whole season 
and M. Henri Marteau. who will remain during the spring 
Olrsy Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies will sing at the Worcester 
and Maine festivals in the autumre rd re ie cand 
States for the spring 1899 Hugo Heit the Germat 
baritone, will also visit America, leaving England in Janu 
iry 1d Whitney Mockridge leaves in December for tl 
season Mile. Cecile Lorraine, the American soprano 
who during the past year has been one of the I iding 
i s of the Carl Rosa Opera Company, will be one « 
my chief attractions. I have also arranged with Arthur 
Nikisch to visit the United States in the spring of 1899 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra of Berlin, provided 
sufficient number of engagements can be guaranteed 

I think the forthcoming season in America will be a 
good one, and, on the whole, the prospects seem favorabl 


ave had for years.” 


Mr. Wolfsohn | 


or a better season than we | 


In the conversation 


ourse ol 


INTERNA 
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some expressions appreciation fron iny distinguished 
artists, which will prove the esteem in which he is held in 
the United States As these are unusual I quote several 
ON Boarp 3. S Te M TSUN 
My pear Mr. WoLrsoun Both Mrs. Henschel and 
myself feel we cannot leave this country without express 
ing to you our warmest appreciation of all you have done 
toward making our tournée the success it has been. Fully 
realizing the great difficulties connected with arranging 
extended concert tournées, we think it only right to let 
you know that we consider a great part of our success duc 
to your untiring and zealous worl Accept Mrs. Hen 
schel’s and my warmest than} ind believe me, with best 
wishes for the continued success of “Henry Wolfsohn’'s 
Musical Bureau,” Yours very truly 
(Signed) GeorGc HENSCHE! 
Nt YORK, March 12, 1898 
Dt AR MR Wor SOHN Be ) ea ng Fra ce it 1s 
with much pleasure that I thank you for the efficient, ex 
cellent and successful management of my affairs. In the 
long career of my professional life I have never had the 
concerts arranged so successfully every spect as you 
have done during my farewell tour \merica \gain 
tendering you my ncerest | r Mr. Wolfsohn, I 
remain Your j erely 
(Signed) \ XANDRE GUILMANT 
N+ ‘ aM Sus 
My pEAR Mr. Wotrese I cannot lea (America 
without expressing to you my warm appreciation tor the 
unfailing care and efficiency you have shown in the con 
ducting of my busine Plea allow me to thank you 
very sincerely for your excellent work on my behal! 
Yours very icerely 
(Signed D. FrRANGCON-DAVIES 
DRE kN ay » SON 
Tr e you return to Amet 
you my sincere thanks for the 
tory 1 lag ent my afiairs 
f the United States, and for the 
excellent arrangement y« have made for my next season 
on the Continent and in England 
I hope that when | e fir 11 European tours | 
shall returt t m\ e ¢ metry nder your manage 
n t iny years to come 
Witl ndest y » Mrs. We 1, your daughter 
nd urse be ‘ t grate y 
I BLaAt EI 
I g my stay continued M Wolfsohn I have 
made oe t | de next season ot 
Miss | B r tl best »p America 
S] \ pp ta sym] ny t Que Hall in 
Octohe d j hably tl the ‘ il Fi Society 
d p84 « 1 ( 
I ver t t € artists whom he 
ed nawer 1 \merica Mr Wo sohn s id 
l ‘ \ the b nown ngers and 
nstrument t he past two de le h as Wilhelm) 
Joseffy, Rumr B f Zeisl ( Aus der Ohe 
Rosenthal, Otto Hegner, Josef Hofmann, César Thomson 





GRAND OPERA 


IN ENGLISH ano ITALIAN 





AT REGULAR FIRST-CLASS 
THEATRE PRICES. 





OPERA COMPANY 
J. S. LEERBURGER, 
SIGNOR R. SAPIO, 


TIONAL Proprietors 
Manager 


Musical Director 


Mme. Glementine DE VERE, Prima Donna Soprano. 


Address 


144 WEST 42d ST., NEW YORK. 


(Other Important Engagements pending both in Europe and America.) 





BROOKE 


And his famous CHICAGO MARINE BAND. 


Finest Concert Band in America, and the 
Greatest Popular Music Band in the World. 
Now playtes 5) men, cightocs weeks’ en- 
gagement at Willow Grove » Philadelphia. — 
Will commen :e September 18 a ten weeks 
concert tour ut New England and Canada. 
HOWARD PEW, Manager, 
00 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 











MASTER 


HAROLD ELGAS, 


Soprano Soloist. 


Concerts and 
Song Recitals. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., 
address 


FRANKG, DOSSERT, Carnegie Hall,NewYork, 





ALMA 





SS 


The foremost Music School of America, 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


128-130 East 58th St., New York City 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, ° . Director. 


The College offers unequaled advantages in all branches of 
music. Specia! department for beginners. Students received d y 
Terms, from $15 upward per quarter. College open a!l Summer. 


ARTHUR J. 


HUBBARD 


The Eminem Authority 
oo all matters — 
ing to the Art of Singing. 











Concert 
Teaching 


e Prox 
Church, Oratorio, 
and Opera. 
Opera class taught Drama 
tic Action, Stage Practice 
Public Performance, &c. 


149A Tremont St., 
BOSTON. 
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Ondricek, Henri Marteau, Hollman, Guilmant, Lilli Leh- 
mann, Materna, Clémentine de Vere, Lillian Blauvelt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, Alvary, Firangcon-Davies and a 


great many others. This, | think, is a list to be proud of.” 


_ P. Ss 
Pen-Names of Authors. 
Acton Bell 66.008) suewrbenere yeaa Anne Bronte 
eo cnocveccveccesecs cose GOOOe Behn JLOsen 
Re MD: MP las 205. voieigbidh lag <ouire aan Charlotte Tucker 


Anthony Hope.................Anthony Hope Hawkins 
Artemus Ward .Charles Farrar Brown 
garry Cornwall vated .William Proctor 
PE EMME 5.65 paicvncer ss seoeeeee- John E, Logan 
pees Elizabeth of Roumania 


.Miss Mary N. Murfree 


Carmen Sylva. 
Charlies Egbert Cr viii... 
Charleton Me aos 'Chasies Carleton Coffin 
SE ee eer 
Tee fee beeen Charlotte Bronte 
.Alfred Henry Lewis 
Doesticks .... .Mortimer Thompson 
Droch ee _ ; .Robert S. Bridges 
Edmund Kirke re Oey ee Fore J. R. Giimore 
.Charles Lamb 


Currer 
Dan “Quin... 


Elia .. 

Ellis Bell. oe ee Pers ae = Emily Bronie 
F. Anstey . Thomas A. Guthrie 
Fanny Fern ..... Sarah P. W. Parton 
Fanny Forrester .Mrs. E. C. Judson 
Fat Contributor. .Alonzo Miner Griswold 
Father Dominie ...................-.Rev. D. M. Brennan 
Father Prout ........ weeeeeeeee eV. Francis Mahony 
Gail Hamilton ..... phditaee sa aoe .Abigail Dudge 
Me svbcawacess , Sims Alired Townsend 


Geoffrey Crayon ae . Washington Irving 
TN carson tate oo kee. peey.c4s> «atl ne 
.Mme. Dudevant 

, .Mrs. Lippincott 
ee mel Marriott Watson 
.Sibylle, Countess Joinville 


George 
George Sand 

Grace Greenwood 
Graham R. Tomson 


Gyp 

DE nn janie tcinae che eased pentre wma John Harper 

ee |” ieee ae ee .A. M. C. Durand 

Henry Seton Merriman ....... .Hugh S. Scott 
.Mrs. Parr 


Holme Lee 
Hosea Bigelow. 
lan Maclaren 
Ik Marvel 
Jeems Pipes ........ 
eS ee oo ae 
Jenny June 
John Oliver Hobbes 
John Strange Winter 
CINE oui sx,0 oteecive vas dale imo name Henry W. Shaw 
Julien Gordon ... ......Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
.Charles Ludwidge Dodgson 
.Clara Mundt 
Seukia noir tae Robert Barr 
.Juliette Lamber 
...----Mrs. Terhune 
ees .Paul Blouet 
Meyer ae Mrs. M. G. Tuttiett 


.Charles G. Halpine 


ol ames " Russell Lowell 

Rev. John Watson 

ne Se Donald G. Mitchell 
.+e+se--- Stephen Massett 

age'eee be nad cane F. J. Stimson 
.Mrs. Jenny Croly 

.Mrs. Craigie 

.Mrs. Stannard 


Lewis Carroll 
Louise Mulbach . 
Luke Sharo ... 
Madam Adam 
Marion Harland 
Max O’Rell 
Maxwell Grey 
Miles O'Reilly 


Ned Buntline .................--.--Edward Z. C. Judson 
J. FRED 
W OLLE, 
ii ORGANIST. 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BURBAU, 131 East 17th a., New York. 


CHARLES W. 


243 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE : 
FRED. J. WESSELS, 














Auditorium Tower, CHICAGO, 





Cube SN oo RE seca vevdt ink Miss Alice French 
Ty BCE YE, DEPTS William T. Adams 
Orpheus Co Riet? oo... cece ccsccdsc ss eet . Newell 


CORI: 4.58 'snsee dy 's lela Scie gonciec stud ae ar eee 
Robert, son of Bulwer Lytton 
.Benjamin P. Shillaber 


Owen Meredith ............ 
Partington ( Mrs.) 


Petroleum V. Nasby : ; .David R. Locke 
oe eee Vi ictor Louis Marie Viaud 
Porte Crayeeh i... '0 605 ieee esse Ok DE. Strother 
OP 6s Leaky choke tinge veldaaec Ae A. T. Quiller-Couch 
Rolf Boldrewood ....................Thomas A. Browne 
PE I oe ocr c Cie eine Be ee eke oat Judge Haliburton 
MN Noack, a wioy dabokeaswsycaciaereus Sir John Skeleton 


Sophie May .Miss Clark 


Theodore Bentzon ............ eee ae ‘Mas Blanc 


Richard H: arris Barham 
.Josiah G. Holland 


Thomas Ingoldsby : 
Timothy Titcomb ........... 


The Virgil Method. 


168 Fountain St. ' 
GRAND Rapips, Mich., July 22, 1998. ) 


Editors The Musical Courier: 
EEING the article “The Virgil and Deppe Methods 
Again,” by Amy Fay, which appeared in Tut 
MusicaLt Courier July 20, I beg to say a few words in 
behalf of Miss Fay’s statement that the Virgil method is 
nothing more or less than the Deppe method. 

Six years ago a pupil of mine from Grand Rapids, 
Mich., went to New York city to attend a boarding school 
for young ladies and continue her music studies in the 
school. She was advised to study the clavier in con 
nection with her other piano work, and to her surprise 
found that she understood the method. They said to her: 
“Where did you learn this?” She replied: “I was taught 
that way by my teacher, who was a pupil of William H 
Sherwood.” 

The fact that the Virgil and Deppe methods were the 
same has often occurred to me when reading about the 
former method and hearing the pupils of that school play 

I was again impres*<i with this thought when hearing 
Miss Lillian Apel, of Detroit, play at the Michigan 
Music Teachers’ Convention, held in Grand Rapids a few 
weeks ago. And, by the way, her playing was most charm 
ing, and the ease and grace with which she performed 
her part of the program called out most enthusiastic ap- 
plause from an audience composed mostly of musicians 

She told me that she used the clavier in connection 
with her piano work, and considered it a most valuable aid, 
if properly used. 

I do not wish to decry the Virgil method, which is do- 
ing most excellent work in the musical world, but I do 
think that the method is the same as that taught by Deppe 
and his noted pupils in America. 

Yours truly, 
Cora WENHAM ROBINSON 


Elliott Schenck. 

Since May 5 Elliott Schenck, who until that time 
was constantly heard of in the field of active musical labor, 
has disappeared. For some time none but his intimate 
friends knew of his whereabouts; but a few days ago he 
was discovered leaving Pomfret, Conn., with a roll of 
music under his arm. 

Mr. Schenck had been devoting his time to composition 
his time between what he calls “try- 
ing to learn golf” and “composing.” Just what “trying to 
learn golf” means the writer knows from bitter experience 
but what Mr. Schenck had been composing was a far more 
difficult task to discover, and, _indeed, with the exception 
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BEND 


The Great American 


MISS MILDRED 
WEBBER, 


MANAGER, 
Steinway Hall, 
Chicago. 


Violinist 





CARL E. ————_- 


DUFF T, 


BASSO. 
Concert and Oratorio—Festivals. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
3217 East Sist Street, New York. 


SARA 


AN DERSON, 


UES BOUHRY, PARIS. 
Pupil of LEO G HENSCHEL, LONDON, 
OSCAR SAENGER, NEW YORK. 


SOPRANO. —.m. 





358 East 50th Street, New York. | New York address: 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 







that he said it was a “choral work” and “a few little 
songs,” Mr. Schenck was very reticent 

It is not difficult to guess that Albany will be one of the 
first places to hear Mr. Schenck’s choral work, and we 
think it not unlikely that a larger city not far from the 
capital may also hear it given by a certain well-known 
society. 

Mr. Schenck has still several months’ holiday, 
As to his plans for next season 


and is busy 


on some orchestral works. 
he was undecided, but promised to inform us as soon a 
they were matured. 

In a later issue we will tell our readers of Mr. Schenck’s 
successes in Germany, where he conducted some of his 
compositions a lew years ago. 

M. J. Scherhey. 

Having closed a very successful season M. J. Scherhey 
is spending his vacation at a fruit farm near East Wind 
ham, Greene County, N. Y. He had a large class of pupils, 
most of whom will return to him when he resumes his 
lessons, September 15. Mr. Scherhey is undecided whether 


he will visit Europe this summer 


Mrs. Harry Parker RKobinson’s Pupils. 
Tuesday evening of last week a piano recital was given 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., by the pupils of Mrs. Harry 
Parker Robinson, the successful teacher of that city. The 
following program was given, all the performers playin: 
without notes: 

Gurlitt 
Spindler 

years) 


Thome 


Four Short Pieces.. 
Butterfly 
Miss Fanny  Hazeltine (aged fourteen 
Simple Aveu = ; 
Miss Edith Studley 
Rubinstein 
Handel Brocca 
Chadwick 
Godard 


Melodie in F 
Air a la Bouree 
Scherzino ; 
Pendant la Valse 


Miss Grace Gorham (aged thirteen years) 
Prelude, op. 28, No. 7 vs 4 Chopin 
Twilight . Lang 

Miss Sara Palmer (aged fifteen years) 
Fantasia, C. Major. Mozart 
Adagio 
Allegro 


Andantino 
(Arrangement for second piano written by Grieg) 
Miss Virginia Gorham (aged twelve years) 


Second piano, Mrs. Robinson 
Prelude, D minor Bach 
Bells at Eventide Krogman 
March t Krogman 
The Gypsies.... “= Scholte 
Wachs 


Jcuvencelle me ee 
Delia Hazeltine (aged eleven years) 

| Se : is ‘ MacDowell 
Guitarre ° Moszkowski 
Miss Elenora Pike 


Gavotte and Musette, D minor ; ‘ Bacl 
The Two Skylarks.. Leschetizky 
Schiitt 


Valse Lento 


Miss Virgina Gorham 


Sylvan Festival (four hands).. Spindler 
Misses Virginia and Grace Gorham 
The work of the pupils was praiseworthy in every re 


spect, showing how thoroughly they had been taught and 
how diligently they had studied. Several of the young 
ladies are endowed with exceptional talents. Mrs. Robin 
son was complimented upon the excellent playing of her 


ao 


Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT 


108 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Summer Courses, Piano Recitals and Lessons. 


JUNE-—SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
JULY—MONTEAGLE, TENN. 


VIDE MUSIN, 


Professor-in-Chief of the Superior Class of Violin, 
Liege, Belgium, Royal Musical Conservatory. 


By contract with the Belgian Government Mr. Musin has, 
annually, six months’ leave of absence, which he proposes 
to utilize by establishing in New York a 


Virtuoso School of Violin, 


based upon the Liége System. 





| Celebrated exponents of that system are: 


| 





WIENIAWSKI, VIEUXTEMPS, LEONARD, MAR- 
SICK, CESAR THOMSON, YSAYE, MUSIN. 


‘The Ovide Musin Virtuoso School of Violin, 


of New York, will be opea throughout the year. 


Mr. Musin will occupy his official position at Liége from February 
to August 1, and in New York from August 1 to February 1. 


Steinway Hall. 
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THE PLAYGOER. 


The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 
. And those who live to please must please to live. 
yy would seem so; another excellent actor, who has made a name for him- 
self in the legitimate drama, has signed as an “attraction” for the con- 
tinuous vaudeville. This is Robert Mantell, who is appearing at Keith’s in 
“condensed” plays. 

Miss Viola Allen is to make her stellar début late in September in Wash- 
ington in a dramatization of “The Christian,” by Hall Caine. She will be 
seen in New York early in the season. The cast of the play is: Frank 
Worthing will play John Storm; R. J. Dillon, the Father Superior; George 
Woodward, Archdeacon Wealthy; John B. Mason, Horatio Drake; Jami- 
son Lee Finney, Lord Robert Ure; Myron Calice, Faro King; Edgar Nor- 
ton, the manager; Ernest Hastings, Brother Paul; Guy Nichols, Brother 
Andrew; Mrs. Georgia Dickson, Mrs. Callender; Ethel Marlowe, Polly 
Love; Carrie Merrilees, Betty; Edith Merrilees, Netty; Bessie Dunn, 
Letty; Perdita Hudspeth, Liza, and Miss Allen, Glory Quayle. 

At present Miss Allen is the guest of Hall Caine at his home in the Isle of 
Man. 

a. 

Another new star is George W. Wilson, who was for many years chief 
comedian of the old Boston Museum stock company. He will appear in a 
repertory of old and sucessful pieces. 
es 

“Richard Lovelace,” a new play by Laurence Irving, has been produced 
at Bath, in England. The piece is founded upon the poet’s love affair with 
Lucy Sacheverell. It shows him first in prosperity and afterward in the 
poverty which overtook him in the last years of his life, when, according to 
the old chronicler, he “went in ragged clothes” and “mostly lodged in 
obscure and dirty places.” Mr. Irving departs from historical fact in making 
the play end with Lovelace’s death in a duel. He played the part of the hero 
himself, and the performance was well received. 

e * % 

The sensational “cricket” play, which Cecil Raleigh and Henry Hamilton 
have written for production in Drury Lane Theatre in the autumn, has been 
secured for the United States by Charles Frohman, and will be seen in New 
York at Christmas time. The hero of this piece, or one of the heroes, is a 
copy of the famous Indian cricketer, Prince Ranjitsinjhi. 


+" @ 





By the way 

Have you noticed Philip Hale’s strange resemblance to Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt? 
. x * * 

The Sun continues its pitiless war on Richard Harding Davis. It be- 
spatters him in rhyme and verse and—unkindest of all—knocks him about 
the ears with his own style. There is no occasion for it. Mr. Davis is not 
worth all this powder and shot. His only distinction is that he is able to 
play Falstaff without padding. 

a" « 

According to the English papers between the acts of Coquelin’s perform- 
ance of “Cyrano de Bergerac” at the Lyceum Theatre, in London, hawkers 
went about among the audience selling rubber models of the actor’s face 
with the Cyrano nose. There is a suggestion here for Mr. Mansfield— 
though I do not quite see how he would take advantage of it. 

* * x 

Brofessor Leo, of Berlin, the Shakespeare collector, is dead. His real 
name was Levi, and his marriage with a daughter of the rich Hamburg 
Heines, the bankers, enabled him to indulge many costly eccentricities. He 
was professor by the grace of the Duke Saxe-Coburg, having never taught 
in a university. He thought he looked like Shakespeare, and once sent his 

















photograph, gotten up in Elizabethan dress, to Professor Delius, of Bonn, 
as a copy of a genuine portrait. Delius thanked him for the gift, saying that 
it was a revelation to him, as he had no idea that Shakespeare looked so 
confoundedly like a Jew. 

‘Ff 

Howard Paul has got together a number of interesting facts and figures in 
reference to the system of subvention in France. 

The total amount given annually by the Government is $326,000. The 
Grand Opéra receives $160,000, the Opéra Comique $60,000, the Comédie 
Francaise $40,000 and the Odéon $20,000. In addition the sum of $38,600 
is appropriated toward the maintenance of the Conservatoire. 

His conclusion is that the state-aided theatre is not effective. The directors 
of the Opéra find it hard to make ends meet, and the other subsidized houses 
are not in a state of great prosperity. 

In Germany almost all the theatres are subsidized, directly or indirectly. 
For instance, the Leipsic Stadt Theatre is subsidized by the city. The 
director has at his disposal three buildings, the Old and New Theatres and 
the Carola Theatre. Performances are given every night in one theatre or 
the other. I happen to have at hand the report of the last business year, 
ending June, 1898. There were 767 performances and 3,801 rehearsals— 
an average of five rehearsals for each performance. Opera was given 307 
times, the repertory including sixty-one different operas and two oratcrios. 
There were thirty-six performances of Wagner, eleven of Weber, ten of 
Mozart and six of Beethoven. 

There were eighty-five performances of the classic drama and in all 135 
different plays were given. 


x * 


* 

It is not easy to argue from the case of Leipsic to the theory of subsidized 
art in New York. Our civic government is not on all fours with that of 
the German city. One can imagine what would be the character of the per- 
formances were they intrusted to some “director” chosen by Mayor Van 
Wyck—our estimable mayor, who has declared himself opposed to any but 
an A B C education, and spends his leisure hours tilting at public libraries. 


* * * 


In this country, as in England, it is useless to look to the state or to the 
city for support for art—at all events, in the present state of affairs. 

I have often wondered, though, why the ambitious millionaires do not 
look into the matter. They give millions to colleges and churches and in 
return secure a certain amount of glory, but the reward is insignificant com- 
pared to what they might gain by establishing public art galleries or subsi- 
dizing city opera houses and theatres. 

_ fe 

Sir Henry Irving in his Rede lecture at Cambridge laid great stress upon 
the theatre as a medium of education, and said very wisely that it is hardly 
sufficient that in the economy of the state such exercises with their eco- 
nomic difficulties should be left entirely to the chance of personai enterprise. 
He called attention to the growth of all the arts—to music, with its acad- 
emies and Royal College, to architecture and literature and even the handi- 
crafts, and then asked how had the theatre fared?—the one art that makes 
use of all the others. Even his optimism could see little of the rose color in 
the immediate future of the English stage. 

* * * 

Many Italians of the younger generation had their first opportunity on 
June 15 of hearing Adelaide Ristori on the stage. Notwithstanding her age 
and infirmity, she made the trip to Turin, where she recited the fifth canto 
of Dante’s “Inferno” at the Carignano Theatre. Though her voice was 
weak, the dramatic genius which had made her world-famed still animated 
her delivery, and made the audience wild with enthusiasm. The actress 


made a short speech, in which she said that she would remember this occa- 
sion to her grave, which was not far off. V. T. 















































4 The Philippines. b 


| aetna the new dictator of the Philip- 

pines, clad in a gold breast plate and other gay 
fittings, has added a welcome touch of the ludicrous 
to the stern business of war. 

In spite, however, of the brand new dictator and 
in spite of the ill-natured whimsies of the Germans, 
it may be reasonably assumed that ere long the 
Philippines will be ours—a part of the imperial re- 
public of these United States. A glance at the main 
features of this little known archipelago will be of 
interest at this moment. It was discovered by 
Magellan in 1521 on his celebrated voyage across the 
Atlantic, on through the straits that bear his name 
and across the Pacific Ocean. Manila, the capital, 
is a city of 300,000 inhabitants, lying on the two 
banks of the River Passig. It is worthy of note that Manila, like Havana, 
was at one time captured by Great Britain. This was in 1762. Later both 
Cuba and the Philippines were again ceded to Spain. The chief island of 
the Philippines is Luzon; the islands, verdure-clad, with cloud-capped 
mountains and fertile plains and valleys, are described as singularly beautiful. 

The Philippine Archipelago extends from 4 5-10 degrees to 21 
degrees north latitude, and from 117 degrees to 126 5-10 degrees east 
longitude. It includes about 600 islands, many of which are small, though 
Luzon, Mindanao, Panay, Negros, Zebu, Samar, Leyte, Bohol, Mindoro, 
Masbate, Palawan, Twai Twai and Sulu are of considerable size. Luzon, 
the richest island of the group, as well as the largest, has an area of about 
40,000 square miles. Mandanao comes next in size, with an area of some 
37,000 square miles, but is of far less commercial importance, being pop- 
ulated for the most part by hostile Mohammedan tribes, which have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining their independence. The total area of the islands is 
estimated at about 150,000 square miles, or nearly four times that of the 
State of Ohio. 

The natural resources of the islands are very great. The soil is produc- 
tive and in the huge forests is an almost endless store of valuable timber; 
the minerals include gold, copper and iron, and coal is abundant and easily 





reached. 

The population is about eight millions, comprising many races and 

tribes. The aborigines were a race of curly-haired, dwarfish blacks—a puny 

in race that soon died out. In the more 
ovine yeas seeps northern islands dwell the Tagalog peo- 
A Spanish ple, the most amiable and civilized of all 
Belle ‘7 the islanders. In the middle islands 
fs dwell the Bisayas, a warlike, savage and 
treacherous race, while to the south are 
the Moras, who inhabit the Sulu Islands. 
The latter are Mussulmans and own al- 
legiance to a barbarous sultan. 

Although for 300 years the Philip- 
pines have been ostensibly Spanish, yet 
it is computed that one-fifth of the pop- 
ulation of Luzon and one-fourth of that 
of the Southern Bisayas Islands are still 
unconquered, while in Mindanao only 
small parts of the coast district are held 
by the Spaniards. The only section of 
the native inhabitants that has been sub- 
dued to Spanish rule and Christianity 
are the Tagals and some of the Bisa- 
yans of the southern islands. 

In addition to all the various races 
and mixtures the islands swarm with 
mestizos, or half-breeds, and there are 
over 100,000 Chinese, Formosans, Jap- 
anese and Polynesians. There are 
twenty-five dialects spoken by our new, 
barbarous subjects. There are perhaps 
a thousand Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Germans and Americans in Manila and 
a few more in Zebu and Ito Ito. 

There is only one railroad, of 120 
miles in length. There are few regular 
roads and few bridges. The opportuni- 
ties for the investment of capital are 
many and tempting. 

Of all the natives, as has been remarked, the Tagals are alone in the way 
of being civilized. Even they have but the Spanish brand, which is not 











much, the dear Lord knows! Miss Lucy M. J. Garnett, a recent traveler, 
has described them in the July Fortnightly Review as of a markedly Malay 
type, having smooth black hair, prominent cheek bones, large, lively eyes 
and flattish noses with dilated nostrils. As a rule they are of low stature, 
slight and copper-colored. The men are beardless. Gambling is said to be 
the one vice of the Philippine Islander, though there is probably a touch of 
feminine hysteria in Miss Garnett’s remark that it 

is “more ruinous for him in its effects than the The Philippines... 
earthquakes and cyclones.” His gambling takes The Padre.” 
the form of cock-fighting or speculation in Govern- 
ment lotteries. Both of these amusements seem far 
milder than the gamboling of the ungentle cyclone 
of those latitudes. 

Three centuries of intermarriage between Euro- 
pean men and native women have produced a large 
class of half-breeds. In addition there is a great 
deal of Chinese blood. As this portion of the pop- 
ulation is that which has fed the rebellion and with 
which we shall have to deal in the days to come, 
one is tempted to quote Miss Garnett’s interesting 
description at some length: 

“The Chinese mestizos alone are said to constitute 
one-sixth of the domesticated native population; 
and the Spanish mestizos, together with the Cre- 
oles, or ‘Sons of the Country’ (Hijos del Pais), as 
they term themselves, form an influential body, the 
majority of whom are established as traders in 
Manila and the provinces. Owing to their European descent, more or less 
distant, these Spanish half-breeds are endowed with quicker perceptions, 
greater business capacity, and wider intellectual faculties than the pure 
Tagals. A certain number of mestizos, both Spanish and Chinese, have 
amassed large fortunes as middlemen between the native growers and the 
European merchants. Although in the Philippines no distinct line of 
demarcation is drawn between races and classes, the social position of these 
half-breeds and Creoles is somewhat equivocal, though vastly superior to that 
of the Eurasians of British India. As a class, they are 
continually struggling to obtain the position and con- 
sideration accorded to the Peninsular Spaniards, who 





refuse to give them their daughters in marriage; while 
their dusky hued connections form a perpetual re- 
minder of their native origin. Vainly endeavoring to 
disown kinship with the latter, and assert an equality 
with the Castilas, they bear a grudge against these for 
possessing so unmistakably European a_ birthright. 
The moral result of this is that they are, generally 
speaking, morose in disposition, captious in temper, 
evasive and vacillating, dissatisfied with their lot, fond 
of litigation and political intrigue, and inclined to foster 
The better edu- 





grievances against the Government. 
cated among them aspire to becoming reformers of 
their country’s institutions; and, even previously to the late revolts, a certain 
number have been imprudent enough to give proof of the desire enter- 
tained by many to overthrow Spanish rule in the islands, and establish 
instead a Philippine Republic. But even in the exceedingly unlikely event 
of such a termination to the present rebellion, the new state of things could 
only be of very short duration. It is, I believe, an ascertained fact that the 
increase of energy introduced into the Philippine native by European blood 
lasts only to the second generation; and, left to himself, the tendency of the 
mestizo is ever to revert to the maternal type. The 
native is too indolent, and the hold of civilization 
upon him too slight, ever to make anything higher 
than municipal self-government possible in these isl- 
ands.” 

Heretofore the government has been in the hands 
of the Spanish, and what that government is we 
have seen in Cuba. The proper government of so 
miscellaneous a population would be a matter of diffi- 
culty in any case. What it is in the hands of a horde 
of poverty-stricken Spanish officials is not difficult to 
imagine. These men come out for terms which vary 
from three to six years, though as a matter of fact 
an official never knows how soon he may lose his 
change in the home _ min- 
It is not unheard 


oA “Coolie” 


place through a 
istry, or from some other cause. 
of for a man to receive an appointment to office in 
the Philippines, take passage for the islands, and 
find on his arrival there that his “successor” has been 
appointed. In view of this uncertainty, then, time 
is precious. A few years ago it used to be said that 
the governor of a province who did not become 
wealthy in two years was little better than a fool. 
In the three years of his reign as Governor-General of the Philippines 
General Weyler is said to have “saved” nearly $4,000,000. His salary was 
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$40,000 a year. The machinery of government is complicated. The Central 
Government, located at Manila, has at its head a governor-general, ap- 
pointed for three years at a salary of $40,000 per annum. 

The Philippines. He is assisted by an extensive staff, and by two govern- 
-+ Type of 
oe Spanish 
++ Soldier. 







Civil Administration and the Administrative Council. 

The colony is divided into provinces, some of which are 
civil, some military and some civil and military combined. 
Each province is under a governor, who receives a salary 
of from $1,500 to $4,500 per annum. Each governor in 
turn is assisted by an extensive staff. 

The end and aim of this, of course, has been to provide 
“jobs” for the hungry Spaniards sent out from Madrid. 
Under American government many advantageous 
changes would be made without, however, depriving the 
patriotic and office-loving American of his fair share of 
the spoils. A legislative assembly in which all the various 
races and tribes should be represented would seem to 


be a wise concession to the Aguinaldo interest, while the 
to executive administration would be kept, we trust, wholly 
a . / 

LP in American hands. 


Our duty is plain. We must take and keep the Philip- 
pines and rule them for the good of the natives and also for our own ad- 
vantage. Their immense material wealth has never been developed—to 
develop it is a task for which we are pe- 
culiarly fitted. 





R. CROKER is expected to reach New 
York this week. His return has been 
hastened, it is said, by his singular ill-fortune 
on the English turf. Some of the daily news- 
papers have seen fit to poke fun at Mr. 
Croker’s endeavors to hold his own with the 
shrewd betting men of the Old Country. Un- 
questionably he was “up against” a new 
game and one that is not learned in a few 
years nor learned at all without paying 
through the nose. In time he will learn that 





game—as he has learned many another. 
Only a few years ago Mr. Croker fared badly in Wall Street, but with the 
determination that has made him a great leader he persisted and in the end 
he gained his reward. Indeed it was Wall Street that furnished the sinews 
for his war on the English bookmakers. 

Last February, while most of us were remembering the Maine, Mr. Croker, 
on the advice of Mr. Gould and Mr. Sage, invested $10,000 in Manhattan 
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Elevated, which then stood at 101. While he watched the ticker at Lake- 
wood it went up to 115, and it went up to 120. All his Tammany friends 
and followers were of Mr. Croker’s opinion that Manhattan was a good 
thing, and they tumbled over each other to get in. “It will go to 150,” said 
Mr. Croker, and, as a matter of fact, it did go to 140, and at that figure Mr. 
Croker got out. Unfortunately the Tammany cohorts held on, and then 
Manhattan smashed back to go and broke them all. While we remember 
the Maire, they are still remembering Manhattan. However, Manhattan is 
going up—and Mr. Croker is coming home. They may be happy yet. 


OSEPH W. WHITING has been engaged by the Kelcey-Shannon Company to 
J play Mr. LeMoyne’s part in Clyde Fitch’s successful society drama “The Moth 
and the Flame,” next season. The company is now completed for the new season, 
and it includes, besides Herbert Kelcey, and Miss Effie Shannon, the following well- 
known people: Miss Marion Abbott, Miss Grace Rial, Miss Winona Shannon, Miss 
ila Ellis, Mrs. Isabel Waldron, and Bruce McRae, David Torrence, Joseph W. 
Whiting, Edward See, F. Robinson, Charles Stedmann, Edwin James. The com- 
pany will begin its season at Chicago, August 22, opening the new Power's (late 


Hooley’s) Theatre. 


ing bodies, called respectively the General Direction of 











G EORGE MEREDITH’S new poem, “Forest History,” is published in 

Literature, the literary supplement of the London Times. So fine a 
poem is it, so strong, vital and sustained, that one is tempted to quote it in 
its entirety 

It has been questioned whether Mr. Meredith is a poet, a philosopher or 
merely a perverse, clever man. His poems are not easy. They are never 
obvious. He never tempers his expression to the indolent and desultory 
mind. But all good poetry—indeed all good writing—demands and repays 
patience, attention and study. Willful at times, cryptic if you will, Meredith 
has always the excellence of sincerity and strength. No poetry written in 
our day has a better hold on the future. How pallid the Tennysonian plati 
tudes seem beside it—how false the chimes of Swinburne ring. 

Meredith's appreciation of life is large and delicate and keen. He is an 
abundant lover of men and the earth. Indeed in many a poem he has 
declared the essential unity of man and nature, and this is no fanciful trans- 
cendental mood, but in reasonable earnest. Earth is more than man’s cradle, 
more than his background; he is of it and for it and through it. The new 
poem to which I have referred is merely an iteration of this Meredithian 
thought—an iteration at once sane and splendid. He measures the soul of 
man against the background of the eternal forest. 


Madrid has lost the director of the National Library by the death of Manuel Ta 


mayo y Baus, who was also noted as one of the best dramatists of contemporary 
Spain. Many of his plays have been translated into foreign languages. He was also 
secretary of the Academy of Spain 


* * ” 


On June 20 the eminent Sanscrit scholar, Prof. Albrecht Weber, celebrated in Ber- 


lin the fiftieth anniversary of his appointment as academic instructor Among those 
who offered their congratulations was Andrew White Weber is seventy-four years 
old and has been connected ever since 1848 with the University of Berli1 Had he 


been connected with an Austrian university he could not have celebrated such a 
jubilee, as in that country a professor's academic activity comes to an end, legally, 
with his seventieth year 


The latest number of the Old Catholic Revue Internationale de Theologie is full of 
Mr. Gladstone. The editor, Professor Michaud, of the University of Berne, says that 
Mr. Gladstone was not only one of the very first subscribers to the Revue, but that in 
1894 he offered spontaneously to contribute toward covering the expenses of the 
periodical, which, from its scholarly character and the smallness of its constituency, 
has to be carried on for the sake of truth and not of profits 


» > * 


The Glasgow Pen and Pencil Club is at present carrying out a laudable scheme for 
marking with commemorative tablets those buildings and places in the city which, 
owing to their historical or literary associations, are of special interest. Five bronze 
tablets are now in course of preparation, intended to mark (1) the site of the house 
where Thomas De Quincey lived from 1841 to 1843; (2) the tenement in which Ed 
ward Irving resided, and where Thomas Carlyle visited him in 1820; (3) the site of 
the tenement in which Sir Thomas Moore, of Corufia, was born; (4) the tenement in 
which the Scottish poet, William Motherwell, the centenary of whose birth was cele- 
brated in October last, was born, and (5) the site of the old Glasgow College—now a 
railway station 


In his new volume Drame Ancien, Drame Moderne” (Colin), M. Emile Faguet 
discusses many of the questions raised by these notes of Alexandre Dumas and dis 
plays that quality of humor so characteristic of M. Faguet. He asks the question, 
“What, after all, is the nature of dramatic emotion?” and his reply is that our pleasure 
at the play is based on malignity; that there is no essential difference between comedy 
and tragedy; that, in a word, “the theatre exploits in us the tendency which we have 
to find pleasure, in one way or another, with laughter or with tears, in another's mis 
fortune, without suffering ourselves.”” The chapter on “Tragedy and the French Class 
ical Spirit” is a masterpiece of lucid definition of the faults and qualities of the French 
mind. It would be difficult to find a more brilliant statement of the distinctions b« 
tween French and other literatures 


Recently the city of Bologna published, at the expense of the city treasury, a 


volume of poems by a Bolognese poet, Giuseppe Lipparini, and it is probable that 


every citizen of Bologna will approve of this as a wise expenditure of the public funds 
Yet Lipparini is what in other countries would be termed a “poet's poet.’ In these 
dreams, which he calls the poems, he breathes forth a passion truly artistic, though not 
for that reason less intense—the yearning of the artist to achieve the beautiful, and 


the tragedy of his weakness, when power is not given him to waken form to life. Of 
the little collection the poems entitled “Galatea” and “The Garden of Wisdom” are the 
most perfect. Like all the others of this collection which the people of Bologna are 
instrumental in distributing, they are not what we call popular in style, but impersonal 
and classically beautiful. The enthusiasm they have aroused proves Italy to be still 
supreme as the cradle of the arts 
















































LBERT GUERRY, who died last week in Washington, Ga., was in 
respects one of the most remarkable portrait painters the South has 
produced in the last quarter of a century. He was born in Spartanburg, 
S. C., about forty-five years ago. When fifteen years of age he came to New 
York and took a course of study at the Academy of Design, when Benjamin 
Irving was at the head of that institution. Subsequently he passed several 
years in Paris, Florence and Rome, industriously pursuing his art studies. 
He visited most of the great galleries in Italy, Germany, France and Eng- 
land and made copies of several famous pictures. He showed a predeliction 
for portraiture, and when he returned to New York and opened a studio 
here resolved to devote himself to this branch of the art. His success was 
only moderate, and he moved to Atlanta, Ga. There he found very little 
competition, and he quickly became popular. He was commissioned by 
the State to paint portraits of Howell Cobb, Alexander Stevens, Joe Brown, 
Robert Toombs, Henry W. Grady and other prominent Georgians, and 
these pictures now hang in the legislative halls in the Capitol at Atlanta. 
He had a sumptuously appointed studio, which was the resort of the leading 
society people of the “Gate City.” One day a tax collector entered his 
studio and demanded the payment of a municipal tax of $10, which was 
imposed upon all painters. The artist indignantly protested, and refused 
to pay the tax. He felt aggrieved that he should be placed in the category of 
“painters.” The bailiff was obdurate and insisted upon collecting the money 
at once. Guerry appealed to city council and mayor, declaring that to tax art 
was an outrage; but his protest availed naught. The tax was collected, and 
the artist at once quitted the city in disgust. He 
wrote a statement of the case and sent it to 
John Ruskin, who wrote him a long letter in reply 


The bust is a gift to the State, and while the name of the donor is kept secret it is said 
to be Joseph H. Manley. 
a * * 

Christie of London sold recently the paintings which had been collected by Sir 
John Millais, and there were some of his own works included in the sale. It will be 
noted that several of the pictures brought very much less than at prior sales. The 
most important pictures were Vandyck’s “Time Clipping the Wings of Love,” 800 
guineas, sold in 1897 for 1,050 guineas; Millais’ “Forbidden Fruit,” 320 guineas; 
Millais’ “The Ruling Passion,” 850 guineas, sold in 1897 for 1,700 guineas; Millais’ 
“Winged Figure of Time,” 260 guineas, sold in 1897 for 400 guineas; Burne-Jones’ 
“Story of Pygmalion,” four works, 2,800 guineas, sold in 1895 for 3,500 guineas; 
Landseer’s “The Best Run of the Season,” 265 guineas; Hook’s “Little to Earn and 
Many to Keep,” 550 guineas; T. S. Cooper’s “From a Sketch in Skye,” 260 guineas; 
Diaz’s “Children in Fontainebleau,” 290 guineas; Meissonier’s “Valentine,” 400 
guineas; J. F. Lewis’ “In the Harem,” 590 guineas; G. Mason’s “Shadows of Even- 
ing,” 8'4 by 16%, 250 guineas; Corot’s ‘La Chevriére,” 1,000 guineas 


™~ * x 


The Avery Galleries are closed until September and the Messrs. Avery are spend- 
ing the summer months at their Vermount country place, on the eastern shore of 
Lake Champlain, near Shelburne. Before leaving New York S. P. Avery, Jr., ar- 
ranged for a series of interesting exhibitions to be held in the galleries during the 


coming season. 
* * * 


“Hans Makart: 1840-1884,” is the simple inscription on the monument to the great 
Austrian painter, which was unveiled in Vienna on June 12, in the presence of many 
celebrities and a large concourse of people. Nikolaus Dumba delivered an address, 
in which he referred to Makart as the greatest modern master of color. “As the 
Viennese Schubert sang, so did the Viennese Makart paint 


. * 


The fifth volume of the deservedly renowned series, “La Peinture en Europe,” has 
just appeared, and is even an improvement on the last (treating of Belgium). The 
authors, MM. Lafenestre and Richtenberger, have spared no pains in making the new 
volume, “La Hollande,” as complete and satisfactory as possible. They have in per 
son visited all the works of art, neglecting none of the private collections abounding 
in Holland. They have consulted the best authorities, and almost without exception 
have adopted the best views. Indeed, it is hard to imagine what more, in the way of 
guidance to pictures, the intelligent traveler could demand than is given him here 
The hundred excellent reproductions furnish souvenirs of every real masterpiece in 
Holland—of such as are in private hands no less than of those in public galleries. All 
this for 1o frs! We can but pray for a speedy appearance of the succeeding volume 








sustaining him and condemning the mercenary Be: 
spirit that taxed art. This letter was widely pub- 
lished and gave Guerry considerable notoriety. He 
moved to Washington city and began painting the 
portraits of distinguished men. He made portraits 
of President Garfield and members of his Cabinet 
and of a number of Southern Senators. His health 








became impaired, and he returned to the South, 
where he continued to work until he died. A few 
years ago Guerry told the writer that he had painted 
more than 200 portraits. And yet he was always 
poverty-stricken—and died almost a pauper. No 
one has ever explained what became of all the 
money he earned by his brush. Guerry was a great 
colorist, but his drawing was generally inaccurate. 
Guerry, like many artists, was also a poet. He had 
an exalted idea of his own genius, and could not 
brook any adverse criticism of his pictures. He 
once challenged Editor Dawson, of the Charleston 
News and Courier, for damning one of his portraits 
with faint praise. And yet he was as gentle as a 
woman. 

A young German sculptor, Max Kruse-Lietzeburg, has 
lately made a bust of Nietzsche, in which he obliterated, 
however, all the lines indicating the insane philosopher's 
present condition. Nietzsche, though incurable, is in a 
state apparently free from suffering. He has an occasional 
lucid moment, in which he communicates with his sister, 
who nurses him. 
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It is probable that Dagnan-Bouveret’s celebrated paint- 
ing of “Christ at Emmaus,” which was recently sold in 
London by Arthur Tooth & Sons to H. C. Frick, of Pitts- 
burg, will be exhibited in New York in November next, 
prior to its being sent to Pittsburg. The picture is in 
London, where the price at which it was sold to Mr. Frick 
is still a matter of speculation. It will be remembered that 
the purchase price at first reported was $100,000, but it is 
mot probable that this sum was paid for the canvas. Some 
well-informed dealers are of opinion that the figure at 
which the canvas was sold was something like $50,000. 


* * * 









A marble bust of James G. Blaine was placed in the 
rotunda of the State House at Augusta, Me., recently. It 
is the work of Prof. G. Trentanove, the Italian sculptor. 
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St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 
tion Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City 


Piano Case and Ac 


| PIANO CASE SHOPS, . 


GVERETT 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


PAPA AAA AAA AA LAA AAPA OOOO 


Principal Factory: Albany, esis and Malden Sts., 
BOSTON. 


Cambridgeport, Mass. 


SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, White Mountains, N. H. 


WAREROOMS: 


CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenue. 


CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avenuc. 








~KIMBAL 


CHICAGO, 


ILL., 


ANOS 


U. S. A. 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND OPERA ACADEMY 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 
DIRECTORS; PI harw I I 1 hmidt 


IRTISTIC (DVISER Pr 

DIR} rORS rvat rector He Court  areeeer r DR WILH eee oes ° 

t er FRANZ BI rZ. Prir p mene os Sane Conse atory : 

erg yer-Ma hr Elis be "th Jepp via n¢ zas Gruen- 

Luedemann ); Grunicke an br H roldschmidt 

Ba. au RTELIA GERNTER Miss Lin : beck 
ehnicke acting Kleefeld (study <a 


‘CO? hAD ANSORGE, in Berlin. Prospectus g Hours for 





Royal Conneesaiees Of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Thirty-elgh'h 5 oon pupils 65 t achers, a 
for Theoret ir i , 


Prospectus and infil list of achers at the 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 





Established 1846 


C.¢. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Engraving and 
Printing, 

Lithography and 
+>  lypography, 


ite Music House 
Most per 


LARGEST HOUSE fr MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on ap} lication. 


Principal 
PROFESSOR 
DR. FR. WULLNER 


COLOGNE -ON-THE- 
« « « RHINE 
Founded in 1850. 


ie Conservatory of Music, 


ry emt py 
' TT) 





WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. _ 


l singing 
For full details apply to the Se retary. 


MADAME MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 





WATCH THE 


> 
Brt and Drama 
Voice Production, Voice Mending, 

and the Asthetics of Singing Taught 


Teaching in Five Different Languages 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Moderr 


The Musical Courier. 
The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 


vose 


PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
than 





are receiving more favorable comment to-day 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW 


YORK 








